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H  E  N  a  man,  confcious  of  his  own  mif- 
condud,  or  at  lead  lying  under  the  charge 
of  having’  betrayed  a  public  truft,  a  truft  of  as 
great  importance  as  was  ever  committed  to  any  fub- 
jed,  finds  himfelf  under  the  necefllty  of  mifrepre- 
fenting  notorious  fads,  and  even  of  defcending  to 
perfonal  detradion,  for  his  own  vindication,  he  is 
truly  to  be  pitied.  This  appears  to  be  the  cafe  of 
the  late  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majedy’s  Forces 
in  America.  If  the  Author  of  the  ‘‘  Letters  to  a 
Nobleman’*^  has  contributed  to  the  diftrefs  of  the 
General,  he  has  done  it  with  reludance,  from  a 
regard  to  truth  and  juftice,  and  a  fenfeof  duty  to 
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the  public,  and  not  from  any  impulfc  of  private 
refentment ;  for  he  frankly  declares,  he  never  had 
any  caufe  of  perfonal  enmity  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
who  neither  had  perfonally  injured  nor  offended 
him ;  and  therefore,  that  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  publiili  his  ftridures  on  the  condudl  of  the 
American  war,  could  not  arife  from  fuch  a  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  confidered  him  only  in  his  public  ca¬ 
pacity,  and,  imagining  that  he  could  throw  new 
light  on  a  fubjed  which  appeared  to  many  to  be 
dark  and  problematical,  and  in  which  the  public 
welfare  was  intimately  concerned,  he  proceeded  to 
animadvert  upon  his  condudl  as  Commander  in 
Chief. 

Nor  was  the  examination  of  the  management  of 
the  American  war  needlefsly  undertaken.  The 
unparalleled  failures  in  that  war,  the  uncommon 
magnitude  of  the  evils  in  which  they  had  involved 
the  nation,  with  the  relu6lance  of  Government  to 
make  judicial  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  them* 
loudly  called  for  ir. 

We  had  feen  the  General,  in  the  Middle  Colo¬ 
nies,  commanding  a  force  always,  commonly  four 
tim.es,  ,and  at  certain  periods  eight  times,  greater 
than  that  of  his  enemy  ;  a  force  fo  powerful,  fo 
adequate  to  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
that  he  could  not  help  ex pre fling  his  ‘‘  utter 
“  amazement”  on  the  occafion,  and  paying  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  American  department  the 
greatcfij  though  not  more  than  a  jufl  encomium, 
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for  his  “  uncommon  exertions.”  To  this  was 
added  a  naval  force  of  eighty  veflels  of  war,  under 
the  command  of  Ins  Noble  Br9ther,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  fubduing  the  mod  unnatural  and  un. 
juflifiable  rebellion  'that  evet'  happened  in  any  coun¬ 
try. 

We  had  feen  him,  between  the  3d  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  the  8th  of  December,  driving  that  enemy 
before  him  from  Long  I  Hand,  over  the  North 
River,  and  the  Delaware,  killing,  captivating,  and 
reducing  his  army  from  18,000  to  3000  men, 
and  taking  from  him  the  whole  province  of  New 
Jerfey, 

But  fuch  was  the  reverfe  of  condudl  (it  could 
not  be  of  fortune ;  for  fortune,  however  vari¬ 
able  and  frolic,  has  never  yet  been  found  to 
com.mit  fuch  blunders),  fuch  was  the  derelidion  of 
military  virtue,  that  he  fuffered  that  reduced,  panic- 
ftriick  enemy  to  furprife  his  advanced  pod,  and 
drive  him  out  of  Wed  Jerfey,  and  to  reconquer  all 
Ead  Jerfey,  except  his  three  pods  on  the  Rariton  *, 
and,  edablifhed  at  Morris  Town,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  his  head-quarters,  to  befiege,  harafs, 
and  diPirefs  the  whole  Britiih  army,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  to  June,  without  making  one  attempt  to  dijlodge 
him. 

We  had  feen  him,  having  under  his  command 
at  New  York  30,000  men,,  marching  out  againd 
thisenemy,  who,  by  his  own  exaggerated  account, 
fad  no  more  than  10,5000,  new-raifed  and  undif- 
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ciplined ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  fliamefully  retreat^? 
ing  before  him  from  Hilllborough  to  Amboy, 
without  taking  any  one  proper  fiep  to  bring  him  to 
an  engagement. 

We  had  feen  him,  after  this  difgraceful  retrear, 
embarking  his  army  on  (hip^board,  at  an  immenfe 
expence  to  the  nation*,  and,  forewarned  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers  he  muft  neceflarily  encounter 
on  the  ocean,  proceeding,  againft  contrary  winds, 
700  miles,  to  meet  the  fame  enemy  poited  on 
ftronger  ground,  and  enabling  him,  by  this  wafte 
of  time,  to  procure  near  double  his  former  nwn^ 
hers. 

We  had  feen  him,  contrary  to  the  mod  urgent 
motives,  to  the  plained  dictates  of  military  fci- 
ence,  and  the  explicit  orders  of  his  Sovereign, 
lead  his  force  600  miles  from  the  place  where  he 
was  directed  to  join  General  Burgoyne,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  that  junction  was  to  have  been 
made  *,  and  by  this  abfurd  conduct  facrifice  a  zvhok 
Britijh  army. 

We  had  feen  him  at  Brandywine,  by  the  mod 
judicious  and  fpirited  manoeuvres,  perfectly  fur- 
round  and, hem  in,  between  the  two  columns  of 
his  own  force  and  impafiable  waters,  the  whole 
rebel  army,  vigoroufly  attack,  and  fuddenly  defeat 
it;  and  yet,  with  an  indolence  not  to  be  judified, 
he  differed  the  defeated  remains  to  lie  a  whole 
night  at  Cheder,  within  eight  miles  of  his  camp, 
^nd  on  the  next  morning  to  efcape  unmclefted. 

We 
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We  had  feen  him  at  Goflien  a  few  days  after, 
when  his  enemy,  with  his  reduced  force,  had  in- 
cautioufly  and  fooliihly  advanced  near  the  van  of 
his  army,  after  one  of  his  columns  had  adlually 
engaged  with  the  rebel  advanced  guard  V’  in¬ 
timidated  from  his  intended  attack  by  a  fall  of 
rain^  although ‘that  circumftance  was  much  more 
favourable  to  his  own  regular  troops  than  to  the 
undifciplined  troops  of  his  enemy  ;  and  although 
.that  enemy  had  a  covfiderable  river  in  its  rear. 

We  had  feen  him  at  Germantown  fuffer  him- . 
felf  to  be  furprifed,  his  advanced  polls  defeated 
and  driven  back  upon  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  that  army  in  imminent  danger  of  a  total  rout 
hy  an  inferior  undifciplined  enemy. 

We  had  feen  him,  when  the  rebel  force  lay  at 
'White  Marfh,  and  when  he  adlually  had  the  bell 
information  of  its  pofition  and  llrength,  march  out 
of  his  lines  under  a  pretence  of  intending  to  attack 
it;  and  yet,  after  lying  three  days  within  two 
miles  of  it,  return,  without  attempting  to  bring  it 
to  adion,  either  by  alTaulr,  or  turning  its  right 
flank  or  rear ;  in  either  of  which  cafes  he  muft 
have  cut  his  enemy  off  from  his  magazines  and 
fupplies,  and  placed  him  in  a  fituation  from 
whence  he  could  net  have  efcaped  without  ruin. 

We  had  alfo  feen  the  General,  after  he  had 
proved  his  force  in  every  a(5lion  fuperior  to  that  of 


*  See  Sir  William  Howe’s  Letter. 
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Jiis  enemy,  fiiffer  his  whole  army  to  be  befieged  in 
Philadelphia,  from  the  month  of  November  to  the 
month  of  June,  by  a  feeble^  ftcklyy  nakedy  and  half • 
flawed  armjy  of  kfs  than  4000  effective  men 

But  further. — We  had  feen  the  fame' General, 
with  a  vanity  and  prefumption  unparalleled  in 
hiflory,  after  this  indolence,  after  all  thefe  wretched 
blunders,  accept,  from  a  few  of  his  officers,  a 
triumph  more  magnificent  than  would  have  be- 
£ome  the  conqueror  of  America,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  his  Sovereign,  or  approbation  of  his  coun¬ 
try  *,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  a  war 
with  France  had  juft  arrived,  and  in  the  very  city, 
the  capital  of  North  America,  the  late  feat  of  the 
Congrefs,  which  was  in  a  few  days  to  be  delivered 
up  to  that  Congrefs. 

Such  was  the  difgraceful  conduct,  fuch  the  pre¬ 
fumption  of  the  General,  and  fuch  were  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country  ! 
And  yet,  had  he  coatented  hirnfelf  with  the  honours 
he  had  received  from  this  mockery  of  a  triumph, 
he  might  have  pleafed  hirnfelf  with  dreaming  of 
his  triumphal  arches,  decorated  with  the  mottos 
of  victory  and  the  emblems  of  glory,  and  with 
his  Quixotic  tilts  and  tournaments,  and  the 
“  Letters  to  a  Nobleman”  would  never  have  ap^ 
peared.  But  when  the  Author  faw  the  General 

*  See  a  Letter  in  the  Appendix,  from  a  Committee  to  the 
Pitii  ieiil  of  the  C  -rigrefs. 
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and  his  Noble  Brother,  liipported  by  a  dangerous 
fadion,  purfuing  meafures  which  he  conceived 
tended  to  involve  his  country  in  difgrace  and  ruin-, 
when  he  faw  them,  in  order  to  conceal  their  own 
mifcondud,  attempting  to  perluade  the  great  re* 
prefentative  body  of  the  nation,  that  America  was 
the  (IrongeH:  country  in  the  world  ^3”  .and  im- 
pradlicable  in  war  j  that  the  people  were  iiniver- 
laily  difloyalj  that  the  immenfe  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  force  committed  to  their  command  was  in-* 
competent  to  the  redudlion  of  the  rebellion— in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  nation  to  give  up  the 
greateft  part  of  its  dominions  ;  the  duties  of  a  ci¬ 
tizen,  a  difinterefted  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  and  an  honed  indignation  at  fo  flagitious 
an  attempt,  called  on  him  to  lay  before  his  feilow'- 
fubjeds  a  true  (late  of  the  matters  thus  attempted 
to  be  mifreprefented.  Such  were  his  motives,  di- 
vefted  of  every  other  confideration  ;  and  he  de¬ 
clares,  that  the  Letters  were  wrote  without  the 

f  ' 

foiicitation  or  knowledge  of  any  perfon  whatever 
in  the  admlniftration  of  Government, 

Had  the  General,  by  a  true  date  of  fads,  and 
by  candid  argument,  free  from  perfonal  ahufe, 
convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong  ;  ever  happy  to 
acquit  injured  innocence,  there  is  no  conceirion, 
no  ad:  of  judice,  which  my  honour  would  not  in¬ 
duce  me  to  perform  *,  but  as  the  reverfe  is  the 

*  See  General  Grey's  Evidnee  in  the  N.^rrativ-e,  p.  107. 
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dafe^  the  fame  liiotives  which  influenced  me  to 
write  the  Letters,  oblige  me  to  vindicate  the  truths 
they  contain. 

In  my  firfl:  letter,  On  the  Strength  and  Prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  Middle  Colonies  in  refpeft  to  mi¬ 
litary  Operations,”  in  order  to  refute  what  the 
General  had  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  part  of 
America  was  the  “  ftrongeft  of  all  countries  in  the 
world,”  I  have  given  a  true  and  candid  defcrip- 
tion  of  that  country,  fupported  by  the  evidence  of 
General  Robertfon,  who  had  refided  in  it  many 
years,  and  which  can  be  fupported  by  many  gen¬ 
tlemen,  now  in  England,  who  have  lived  in  it ; 
and  I  had  further  made  a  comparifon  between  it 
and  the  fcene  of  adion  in  the  lad  American  war^ 
Ihewing  that  the  latter  was  infinitely  more  difficult 
than  the  former.  I'o  evade  the  force  of  thefe 
truths,  the  General  obferves, 

Narrative,  p.  37.]  nat  the  two  laft  wars^ 
with  refpe^t  to  the  ftate  of  the  country  of  America^ 
are  in  no  degree  fimilar^  In  the  laft  war^  the  dif- 
ficulties  arifing  from  the  ftrength  of  the  country ^ 
were-i  for  the  moft  part^  removed  by  the  friendly 
difpojition  of  the  inhabitants^  who  all  exerted  them- 
“  f elves  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  King’s 
army,  and  to  fupply  them  with  every  neceffary  and 
accommodation,” 

What  thefe  ‘‘  neceflaries  and  accommodations” 
were,  which  were  thus  furnilhed  in  the  laft  war, 
and  which  the  General  could  not  procure,  is 

not 
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hot  mentioned.  That  the  inhabitants  furniflied 
General  Braddock  in  his  expedition  to  the  Ohioj 
Colonel  Bouquet  in  his  expedition  to  Mufkingnmj 
far  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  in 
his  expedition  to  Montreal,  with  carriages  and 
provifions,  is  true — and  with  nothing  elfe — They 
wanted  nothing  elfe.  But  Sir  William  Howe  did 
not  even  want  all  thefe. — He  tranfported  carriages 
with  him  from  England,  and  whatever  more  he 
wanted  were  procured  on  Long  Ifland  and  Staten' 
Ifland.  Large  fleets  of  provifions  were  conftantly 
fent  to  him  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
where  his  army  marched,'  he  procured  a  fupply  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  At  Bordentown,  Captain  Gamble 
was  forming  a  large  magazine  of  provifions  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  with  every  apparent  mark  of  zeal  for  the 
fervice,  brought  in  by  the  inhabitants  when  Tren¬ 
ton  was  taken  ;  and  the  whole  army  was  fupplied,- 
during  two  months,  in  its  march  from  the  Elk  to 
Philadelphia,  with  more  provifions  than  it  could 
confume :  and  there  was  nothing  which  the  coun¬ 
try  produced,  either  of  neceffaries  or  delicacies^ 
durinsr  the  nine  months  it  remained  in  Fhiladel- 

o 

phia,  with  which  it  was  not  furnifhed  by  the 
inhabitants. 

What  then  were  the  advantages  which  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  in  the  lafl:  war  poffefTed,  that  were  not  to 
be  commanded  in  the  prefent  ?  There  v/ere  none. 
But  they  had  difadvantages  and  difficulties,  infi¬ 
nitely  greater  to  encounter,  which  their  gallantry 
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cafily  overcame.  The  General’s  operations  were 
carried  on  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  where  every 
neceffary  was  eafily  obtained ;  but  the  expedition 
of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherfl  led  him  to  pafs  from  Al¬ 
bany,  by  Lake  Ontario,  to  Montreal,  near  300 
miles,  carrying  his  provifions  either  through  a  wil- 
dernefs  or  an  enemy’s  country,  over  lakes,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  fv/amps  ;  and  the  operations  of  General 
Forbes  and  Colonel  Bouquet  led  them  through  a 
wildernefs  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  where  no 
fingle  article  of  provifions  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
procured;  the  firfl  to  Fort' du  Quefne,  and  the 
other  far  beyond  it,  down  to  Mufkingum ;  and 
yet  wc  have  found  that  thefe  gallant  men,  in  whofe 
hearts  the  honour  of  their  Sovereign  and  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  country  were  deeply  imprelfcd,  were 
not  obftruded  or  intimidated  in  the  path  to  glory 
and  fuccefs  by  thefe  difficulties. 

To  refute  my  alfertion,  that  the  ftrength  and 
“  impradicability  of  the  Middle  Colonies  is  loft  in 
idea,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  fcene  of 
“  adion  in  the  laft  war,”  the  General  adduces  the 
teftimony  of  Major-general  Grey,  who  fays. 

Page  38.]  That  part  of  America  where  I  have 

heen^  is  the ftrongeft  country  1  have  ever  been  in ;  it 
is  every  where  Yiw.i.'i  and  covered  with  wood, 
interfebfed  by  ravines,  and  creeks,  and  marlhy 
grounds;  and  in  every  quarter  of  a  mile  is 
apoft  fitted  for  ambuscade.”  And  in  his  anfwerto 
another  queftion,  he  addsj  That  America  is,  of 

‘‘  all 
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^  all  countries,  the  beft  calculated  for  the  defen- 
“  five  ;  every  hundred  yards  might  be  difpu  ted  ;  at 
leaft  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  feen.” 

This  is  a  formidable  defeription  of  the  Middle 
Colonies,  and  well  calculated  to  furnifh  the  reader 
with  apologies  for  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  :  but  it  is  truly  vifionary.  What' coun¬ 
tries  the  Major-general  alludes  to,  I  know  not ; 
and  yet  to  prove  that  he  is  miftaken  in  his 
fads,  will  be  no  arduous  tafl<.  He  has  feen  the 
plains  on  Long  Ifland,  of  thirty  miles  in  lengthy 
and  from  feven  to  twelve  in  breadth,  which 
are  without  wood,  or  a  fingle  obftrudion  that 
can  give  one  enemy  the  advantage  over  ano¬ 
ther.  He  has^  alio  feen  the  country  between 
New -York  and  Trenton,  and  between  the  head 
of  Elk  and  Philadelphia,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
hill  but  what  may  be  either  afeended  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  or  avoided  by  an  army  in  its  march.  And 
when  thefe  hills  are  compared  with  thofe  of  this 
country,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  high,  fo  fteep, 
or  fo  difficult  of  accefs  *,  but  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  country  from  Albany  to  Montreal, 
and  with  Conigocheague  Ridge,  Sideling  Hill, 
Ray’s  Hill,  the  Allegheny  and  Laurel  ridge  of 
mountains,  which  may  be  juftly  ftyled  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Alps,  they  are  little  more  than  mole- hills  ; 
and  yet  thefe  mountains,  though  full  of  ravines 
^nd  dangerous  defiles,  and  although  covered  with 
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wood,  and  poflelTed  by  an  enemy  whofe  talent  in 
war  is  amhufcade^  did  not  intimidate  the  bravery, 
nor  obflrud  the  march,  of  an  Amherft^  a  Forbes, 
or  a  Bouquet ;  they  faw  them  with  contempt,  and 
pafled  them  in  defpite  of  their  oppofing  enemy. 

if  the  country  which  the  General  has  feen  is 
every  where  covered  with  wood^  where  do  thofe  im- 
menfe  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  buck-wheat,  which  furnifh  the 
inhabitants  with  food,  and  are  exported  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  find  room  to  grow  ^  Is  it  poffible  that  a 
country,  fettled  one  hundred  years,  and  having  fo 
many  hundred  thoufandsof  induftrious  inhabitants 
in  it,  can  in  any  degree  bear  this  defcription,  and 
remain  to  this  day  a  wildernefs  ?  I  imagine  not. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  the  provinces  of  New  Jer- 
fey  and  Pennl'ylvania,  where  the  late  operations 
were  carried  on,  are  fettled,  and  full  of  planta¬ 
tions,  and  at  lead  tw^o-thirds,  and  in  many  places 
five-fixth  parts  of  it  cleared  of  wood  j  and  the 
wood  confids  of  laro;e  trees,  dandino;  at  confidcr- 

able  didaoces,  free  from  underwood,  and  eafily 

/ 

fcoured  with  cannon.  As  to  the  “  ravines,”  they 
mud  be  in  proportion  to  the  hills  which  I  have 
deferibed.  The  “  creeks,”  or  rivulets,  are  all 
fordable,  or  may  be  palfed  by  marching  a  few 
miles  round  ;  and  there  are  no  ‘‘  .marfhes”  or  fenny 
grounds  within  the  country.  This  ground,  when 
cleared,  is  meadow,  and  of  fix  times  the  value  of 

upland. 
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upland,  and  therefore  the  firft  improved.  Thefc 
are  •  all  fads,  well  known  to  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  which  can  be  proved  by  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  in  London.  How  then  can  it  be  pof- 
fible  that  this  country  can  be,  what  the  General  has 
attempted  to  prove  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  ftrongeft  country  in  the  world  r” 

/  Jhall  now  proceed^  fays  the  General,  with  my 
remarks^  page  by  page,"*^  As  I  have  no  particular 
objedion  to  this  method,  I  yvill  do  myfelf  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  ftridly  attending  him. 

In  page  3,  of  the  Letters^  I  have  ajfertedy  “  That 
“  in  this  country  we  have  lately  feen  two  armies, 
“  one  meditating  its  conqueft,  the  other  its  de- 
fence.  We  have  feen  the  Britifh  army  pene- 
“  trating  into  its  heart,  a  circuit  of  near  two  hun- 
“  dred  miles,  from  Long  Ifland,  by  the  White 
“  Plains^  to  Trenton,  and  from  the  Elk  Ferry  to 
“  Philadelphia,  in  defiance  of  the  utmoji  efforts  of 
“  an  enemy  perfedly  acquainted  with  every  ad- 
“  vantageous  ,fpot  of  ground;  and  we  have  feen 
“  that  army  taking,  with  eafe  and  little  lofs,  every 
itrong  poll  poflefled  by  the  enemy,  who  have 
fled  at  its  approach!^ 

Page  39.]  Phis  defeription^^  fays  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  is  introduced  to  prove  that  the  country  is  not 

VERY  STRONG  NOR  IMPRACTICABLE;  hut  it  Only 

‘‘  proves^  that  the  Generals  and  officers^  commanding 
the  fever al  corps ^  were  indefatigable  in  their  duty^ 
2  and 
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and  furmounted  all  the  difficulties  which  they  met 
with  in  thofe  marches 

I  have  never  enquired,  nor  am  I  now  enquiring 
into  the  condud:  of  the  officers  of  the  army ;  nor 
have  I  ever  had  any  reafon  to  do  fo.  Whenever  led 
on  to  adion,  their  condud  has  ffiewn  that  they  were 
aduated  by  honour,  and  a  love  of  their  country  ; 
and  I  therefore  acknowledge,  that  they  were  indefa¬ 
tigable  (that  is,  not  fatigued)  in  their  duty,  when¬ 
ever  called  to  it*,  becaufe  I  am  confident  that 
many,  if  not  all,  would  have  furmounted  difficul¬ 
ties  tenfold  as  great  as  any  of  thofe  to  which  they 
were  led,  and  not  think  it  z  fatigue*  In  the  whole 
tenor  of  my  Letters,  I  have  only  cenfured  the  in¬ 
dolence  and  mifcondud  of  their  Leader  *,  my  cen- 
fures  could  not,  in  juftice,  extend  further. 

Ibid.]  "The  Commander  in  Chiefs  however^ 
will  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fome  Jhare  in  the 
merit  of  thefe  fucceffis,^' 

He  certainly  had ;  I  will  not  only  fgppofe  it, 
but  frankly  confefs  it.  Whenever  the  General 
found  himfelf  either  difpofed,  or  under  a  necejfity  of 
meditating  a  blow  againft  the  enemy,  he  never 
failed  of  fuccefs.  At  Long  I  (land  and  the  White 
Plains,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  army  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  at  the  Brandywine,  he  fucceeded  as  far 
3S  he  chofe  :  had  he  prefled  the  advantages  his 
truly  judicious  manoeuvres  gave  him,  he  might 
Jiave  ended  the  rebellion.  I  have  not  cenfured 
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the  General  for  want  of  abilities.;  this  is  a  failing 
for  which  he  ought  not  to  be  cenfured ;  the  blame 
in  that  cafe  would  juftly  fall  on  his  employers.  My 
ftridures  are  confined  to  his  non-exertion  of  thofe 
military  abilities  which  were  demonftrated  in  his 
manoeuvres  on  Long  Ifland  and  the  Brandywine, 
and  that  undaunted  courage  which  was  fo  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  action  at  Bunker’s  Hill. 

Ibid.}  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  enemy  always 
fied  at  our  approach y  nor  that  we  took  all  their 
ftrong  pofts  with  eafe  and  little  lofsd* 

Here  the  General  takes  advantage  of  the  words 
always  fied,”  and,  to  fervc  the  purpofe  of  con- 
tradiding  me,. applies  them  to  all  the  condud  of 
the  rebels  in  the  general  adions.  A  fmall  fliare  of 
candour,  or  a  little  attention  to  the  paragraph  he 
cites  to  make  out  this  contradidion,  would  have 
taught  him,  that  I  did  not  allude  to  the  battles  of 
Long  Ifland,  Fort  Wafhington,  or  Brandywine. 
I  had  in  the  fame  paragraph  declared,  “  that  the 
Britifh  army  had  penetrated  from  Long  Ifland, 
“  by  the  White  Plains,  to  Trenton,  in  defiance  of 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  enemy,”  including  the 
very  inftances  he  mentions  ;  and  therefore  he  might 
have  perceived,  that  the  words  “  always  fied'^  could 
only  refer  to  thofe  formidable  unfortified  poftsy^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  a  w//V,” 
and  even  in  every  one  hundred  yards,’'  in  that 
country,  the  belt  of  all  other  countries  calcu- 
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luted  for  the  defenjived*  And  here  my  cxpref- 
fion  will  be  found  ftridly  true;  for  it  is  known 
that  the  rebels  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Royal 
army,  at  Newark^  Brunfwitk,  Princeton,  twice  at 
Trenton,  near  Newport  in  Newcaftle  county,  and 
at  Golhen  in  Pennfylvania^ ;  at  feveral  of  which 
places^  had  they  been  purfued  by  5000  Britilh, 
their  army  mufl:  have  been  utterly  ruined. 

Ibid.]  Much  might  he  faid  upon  the  fate  ■ 
of  loyalty  in  America^  Some  are  loyal  from 
principle i  m A'i^Y  from  inter efi^  uk^y  fromrefent- 
ment  i  and  there  are  others  who  wijh  fuccefs  to 
Great  Bri'tainy  from  a  recollehlion  of  the  happinefs 
they  enjoyed  under  her  government 
While  I  exprefs  my  furprife  at,  I  cannot  help 
thanking  the  General  for,  this  candid  confeflion 
refpedling  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  America. 
It  amounts  to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  all  I  have 
contended  for  in  the  Letters  refpeding  it.  The 
force  of  the  fadls  I  have  alledged,  has,  I  trufl,  ex¬ 
torted  it  from  him- — but,  I  apprehend,  unwarily ; 
otherwife  he  v/ould  not  have  taken  up  near  four 
pages  to  difprove  the  fads  adduced  in  fupport  of 
a  truth  he  fo  fully  confefies.  The  talk  of  recon¬ 
ciling  this  confefTion  to  his  attempt,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  to  prove  that  the  Americans  were 
almofl:  univerfally  difloyal,”  I  cheerfully  leave 
to  thofe  who  will  undertake  it. 

1  had 


*  See  the  Generals  Letters. 
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1  had  faid.in  the  Letters,  that  fome,  who  were 
high  in  office  in  America,  in  order  to  juftify  the 
negle^l  and  inhuman  treatment  which  his  Majeftfs 
faithful  fuhje^s  had  received^  and  to  throw  a  veil 
over  that  mifcondu^l  which  had  wafted,  unnecel^ 
farily,  many  millions  for  the  nation,  facrificed  its 
true  intereft,  and  loft  its  honour,  were  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  the  report  of  the  univerfal  difloyalty  of  the 
Americans.  To  this  the  General  anfwers, 

Page  39.]  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  f^e» 
“  cies  of  negleB  and  inhumanity  is  here  meant  i  I 
am  contented  that  Jiriclures  jhould  he  made  upon  my 
profeffional  cdnduht^  hut  I  feel  my f elf  hurt  as  a  man 
when  I  am  accufed  of  inhumanity 
Ever  pleafed  to  do  the  General  juftice,  I  will 
relieve  his  feelings  as  a  man  \  and  I  wifh  I  could 
alfo  relieve  thofe  which  he  muft  experience  as  an 
officer.  There  is  nothing  in  my  Letters  which 
charges  him  with  doing  perfonally  a  fingle  aft  of 
inhumanity.  My  ftriftures  were  confined  to  his 
profeffional  condudt and  the  fubfequent  part 
of  my  Letters  explains  what  I  mean  by  the  inhu¬ 
man  treatment  which  his  Majefty’s  faithful  fub- 
jefls  had  received  •,  and,  as  he  has  mifunderftood 
me,  I  will  again  explain  it.  The  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment  alluded  to,  was  the  indiferiminate  plunder 
fuffered  to  be  committed,  by  the  foldiery  under 
his  command,  on  Staten  Ifland,  Long  Ifland,  the 
White  Plains,  and  in  the  province  of  New  Jerfey, 
where  friend  and  foe,  loyalift  and  rebel,  met  with 
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the  fame  fate  j  a  feries  of  continued  plunder,  tvhich 
was  a  difgrace  to  an  army  pretending  to  difciplinc, 
and  which,  while  it  tended  to  relax  the  difeipline 
of  the  troops,  could  not  fail  to  create  the  greateft 
averlion,  even  in  the  bread  of  loyalty  itfelf,  to  a 
fervice  which,  under  the  fair  pretence  of  giving 
them  protedlion,  robbed  them,  in  many  inftances, 
of  even  the  neceffaries  of  life. 

In  vain,  1  imagine,  will  the  General  plead,  be¬ 
fore  the  candour  arid  humanity  of  the  public,  his 
orders  and  proclamations ,  forbidding  plunder. 
Laws,  without  execution,  are  but  a  dead  letter 
and  his  orders  and  proclamations,  fo  often  re¬ 
peated,  without  punilhing  the  atrocious  offenders, 
were  confidered  as  blank  paper ;  and  the  plunder¬ 
ing  continued  as  much  after  as  before  they  were 
iffued,  until  he  paffed  into  Pennfylvania,  where, 
having  made  an  example  or  two  of  the  delinquents, 
the  plunder  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed.  Had  this 
mifehief  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  few  exam¬ 
ples,  which  might  have  been  eafily  done  in  an 
army  fo  perfedly  fubmiffive  to  difciplinc  in  every 
other  refpe6t  as  the  Britifh  was,  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  difeipline  which  loft  Trenton,  the  im- 
prefTions  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Loyalifts,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  King’s  fervice,  and  the  difgrace 
that  was  brought  on  the  honour,  juftice,  and  hu¬ 
manity  of  Britain,  could  not  have  taken  place. 

To  vindicate  himfelf  againft  this  vifionary  charge 
of  perfonal  inhumanity,  he  tells  us,  page  40,  of 
6  his 
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his  great  humanity  and  benevolence  to  the  people 
of  Bofton,  and  that  it  is  upon  record  ( Prodama- 
“  ticn  2%th  Odoher^  *775^5  that  their  fervices ‘were 
“  £ourted,  by  recommending  a  defenfive  ajfociation ; 

and  that  arms  were  offered  to  all  who  would  declare 
“  themfelves  willing  to  contribute  their  affiftance  in 
“  the  prefer-jation  of  good  order  and  government 
within  the  town  of  BofionP 
What  his  behaviour  was  to  the  people  of  Bof- 
ton,  they  can  beO:  inform  the  public ;  the  talk  I 
tave  aflumed,  is,  only  to  enquire  into  his  condudt 
in  the  Middle  Colonies.  Why,  then,  not  tell  us 
of  his  wife  and  prudent  condudl  there  ?  Was 
it  becaufe  he  is  confcious  that  it  was  not  fo 
wife  and  prudent  in  the  Middle  Colonies  as  at 
Bofton  ?  If  this  fenfe  of  the  matter  did  not  prevail 
with  him,  it  was  impolitic  to  mention  this  procla¬ 
mation  *,  becaufe  it  only  informs  us,  that  he  knevy 
what  ono;ht  to  be  done,  and  did  it  not.  To  draw  ' 
affiftance  jto  the  Britlfh  force,  wherever  he  ope- 
ratedj  was  moft  certainly  his  duty.  If  the  Loy- 
alifts  in  Bofton  were  to  be  trufted,  when  affoci- 
ated*,  with  arms,  men  of  the  fame  principles  were 
to  be  equally  trufted  in  the  provinces  of  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  where  they 
were  more  numerous.  Why  then  was  there  not  a 
like  proclamation  iffued  in  any  of  thefe  provinces  ^ 
Had  this  been  done,  the  falutary  effedls  are  obvi¬ 
ous,  from  an  indubitable  fa6t  Since  his  refigna- 

tion,  upwards  of  5000  Loyalifts  are  embodied  in 
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arms  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  Had  this 

r 

been  done,  it  would  have  enabled  Sir  H.  Clinton 
to  have  led,  inftead  of  between  two  and  three,  at 
leaft  8000  men,  in  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the 
Northern  army,  and  faved  it;  for  Sir  Henry 
did  not  leave  more  regulars,  than  the  number  of 
Loyalills,  thus  embodied,  for  the  defence  of  New 
York,  when  he  paffed  up  the  North  river,  and 
found  himfelf  too  weak  to  proceed.  Had  this 
been  done,  he  might,  if  he  did  not  choofe  to  fup- 
port  the  Northern  army,  have  taken  at  leaft  5000 
men  more  with  him  to  Pennfylvania  ;  a  number 
equal  to  Waftiington’s  whole  force,  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  the  twp  armies  were  in  that  pro¬ 
vince. 

And  had  the  like  proclamiation  been  iftlied  in 
New  Jerfey,  when  the  General  was  at  Trenton, 
and  had  driven  Walhington’s  enfeebled  army,  of 
3000  men,,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  rebel  State, 
out  of  the  province  ;  and  when  the  General  him¬ 
felf  incautioufly  confeftes,  “  that  his  fucceftes  had 
intimidated  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and 
nearly  induced  a  general  fubmiffion  all  thofe 
men  in  New  Jerfey,  who  were  loyal  from  prin- 
ciple,  from  intereft,  from  refentment,  and  from 
a  recollection  of  the  happinefs  they  enjoyed 
under  the  Britifti  government,”  would  have 
aftbeiated  in  arms,  and  formed  a  folid  barrier  of 

t 
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defence  againfl:  every  attempt  of  the  rebels,  except 
that  of  Walhington’s  army. 

And  had  the  General  ifiiied  the  like  proclama¬ 
tion,  when  in  Philadelphia,  he  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  militia  of  3500  men.  Had  he  invited  the 
people  in  the  peninfula  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chefapeak,  to  aflbeiate,  and  alTift  him  in  arms ; 
and  had  he,  as  he  was  requefted,  landed  a  few 
men  to  fupport  them,  and  to  furnifh  them  with 
arms  and  ammunition  *,  the  2000  Loyaiifts,  who 
had  afTociated,  in  lefs  than  three  days,  in  three  of 
the  thirteen  counties  only,  would  have  been  im¬ 
mediately  in  arms  on  the  part  of  Great-Britain  ; 
and  no  man,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  general 
loyalty  of  the  people  of  that  country,  can  doubt, 
but  that  their  numbers  would  have  increafed,  in  a 
month,  to  6000,  if  not  8000  men.  Nothing  could 
have  been  wanting  to  have  carried  this  meafure 
into  complete  effed,  and  to  have  reduced  this  pe¬ 
ninfula  to  the  peace  of  the  Crown,  but  a  fmall 
poll  at  Wilmington,  to  cover  that  country;  be- 
caufe,  while  that  poft  remained,  Wafhington  could 
not,  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  truft  his  army, 
or  any  part  of  it,  in  that  peninfula.  This  would 
have  been  a  fnare  into  which  the  Britifh  General 
ought  to  have  led  him,  and  out  of  which  he  could 
not  have  extricated  himfelf :  he  would  in  that  cafe 
have  been  between  the  alTociated  Loyaiifts  and  the 
poft  at  Wilmington,  where  the  BritiQi  army  might 
have  been  tranfported  by  water  in  one,  or  have 
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marched  by  land  in  two  daysy  from  Philadelphia. 
All  thefe  truths  muft,  upon  a  flight  view  of  the 
chart  of  that  country,  ftrike  the  military  eye  with 
inftantaneous  convidipn  ;  and  yet  that  invitation 
and  encouragement  which  he  bpafts  of  having 
publilhed  at  Bofton,  was  in  this  country  fhame- 
fully  negleded. 

The  General  acknowledges,  that  he  found  in 
Philadelphia  4482  *  male  inhabitants  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Of  this  number  there  were  not 
fifty  who  had  taken  any  part  againft  the  Britifh 
government;  the  reft,  being  about  one  eleventh 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  had  fled  ;  lefs  than  looo 
were  Quakers :  fo  that,  had  the  General  purfued 
the  fame  wife  meafure  in  Philadelphia  which  he 
did  at  Bofton,  and  which  General  Knyphaufen 
afterwards  purfued  at  New  York  ;  had  he  fuffer- 
ed  the  people  to  have  chofen  their  own  officers, 
and  embodied  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
city ;  a  militia  of  3500  men,  befldes  the  nume¬ 
rous  refugees  who  attended  him,  would  have 
formed  an  armed  force,  which,  with  a  few  veflels 
of  war,  and  1000  regular  troops,  would  have 
been  a  fufficient  defence  for  that  ci'ty  againft  any 
force  of  the  enemy,  except  Walhington’s  army. 
Th  is  would  have  enabled  him  tp  have  marched 
out  with  his  whole  force  againft  Wafhington, 
while  he  remained  from  December  to  the  middle 
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of  June  with  his  reduced,  fickly,  and  half-ftarved 
army  at  the  Valley  Forge,  where  that  army  might 
have  been  attacked  in  their  weak  intrenchments, 
or  furrounded  and  befieged,  and  reduced  by  fa¬ 
mine  in  one  week  at  fartheft,  and  an  end  have 
been  put  to  the  rebellion  *, 

Page  41  is  employed  in  entertaining  the  reader 
with  the  profufe  liberality  of  the  General  towards 
Mr.  Galloway^  and  with  fome  oblique  general  charges^ 
Jiriking  at  his  popularity  and  integrity. 

What  either  that  Gentleman’s  popularity  or  in¬ 
tegrity  has  to  do  with  Sir  William  Howe’s  mili¬ 
tary  conduiSt,  the  reader  will  be  puzzled  todifcern. 
I  (hall  not  therefore,  in  this  Reply^  undertake  a 
vindication  of  Mr*  Galloway’s  perfonal  charader. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that 
general  charges  againft  either  a  public  or  private 
charadler  are  little  better  than  affalTinations  in  the 
dark,  againft  which  the  moft  perfect  innocence 
has  no  chance  of  guarding  itfelf.  The  charges 
againft  the  General  in  my  Letters  are  fo  parti¬ 
cular, ,  fpecific,  and  defined,  that  he  might,  if 
he  could,  vindicate  himfelf  againft  them.  But  his 
honour,  it  feems,  has  not  led  him  to  deal  thus  ho¬ 
nourably  by  Mr.  Galloway. 

Jn  order  to  prove  that  many  of  the  Pennfylva- 
nians  were  attached  to  the  Britifti  government, 

*  See  a  Letter  from  a  Committee  to  the  Prefident  of  Con- 
grefs,  in  th?  Appendix. 
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I  have  afTerfed,  that  during  our  pofleflion  of  Phi- 
Jadelphia,  the  people  of  the  country,  at  the  rifque 
of  their  lives,  had  fupplied  the  Britifh  army^ 
navy,  and  inhabitants,  amounting  to  not  lefs  than 
50,000  perfons,  with  all  kinds  of  provifions,  while 
they  refufed  thefe  fupplies  to  the  rebel  General. 
•Thefe  fads  Sir  William  Howe  does  not  venture 
to  deny.  I  thought,  and  ftill  think,  they  fully 
fupport  the  matter  I  wiflied  to  prove.  In  fo  great 
a  conteft,  in  the  event  of  which  the  feelings,  the 
intereft,  and  happinefs  of  mankind  were  fo  deeply 
involved,  and  their  paflions  fo  violently  engaged, 
neutrality  of  fentiment  or  attachment  is  unprece-' 
dented — is  impolTible.  Men’s  opinions  and  wiflies 
will  become  fixed  in  favour  of  one  fide  or  the 
other  ;  and  I  concluded,  how  reafonably  the 
Reader  will  determine,  that  thofe  men  who  vo¬ 
luntarily  fupplied  Wafhington’s  army  againft  their 
Sovereign,  were  rehels ;  and  that  thofe  who,  every 
mile  they  pafied,  rifqued  their  lives,  and  yet  at  that 
rifque  fupplied  the  King’s  troops  with  provifions, 
from  five  to  an  hundred  miles  diflance,  were 
friends  and  faithful  fubjedts.  But  it  feems  the 

General  is  of  a  different  opinion. - Hear  his 

arguments. 

Page  42.]  ‘‘  That  the  people  of  the  country 

brought  in  freJJd  provifions  to  us,  and  refufd  fuch 
fupplies,  as  much  as  they  dared,  to  the  rebel 
General,  is  certain.  But  I  do  not  admit,  that 
this  condubi  proceeded  from  the  motives  aferibed 

hy 
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“  hy  the  Author*  The  people  of  the  country  had  no 
opinion  of  the  value  of  Congrefs  money*  They 
knew  they  Jhould  receive  mojily  hard  money  in 
payment  \  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
“  back  with  them  a  variety  of  necejfary  articles*^ 
Thefe^  I  apprehend^  were  the  real  motives  of  all 
‘‘  that  kind  of  ajfifiance  which  we  procured  from  the 
country  people*^ 

What  a  horrid  idea  of  human  nature  muft  the 
General  have  entertained  when  he  drew  .thefe  con- 
clufions!  Would  not  a  little  charity  have  convinced 
him,  that  men  who  were  loyal  “  from  principle— 
from  refentmentj—from  a  recolledion  of  for- 
‘‘  mer  happinefs,”  and  whofe  a6lions  ftridlly 
correfponded,  were  adluated  by  motives  more 
honourable  and  more  virtuous,  than  that  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  little  hard  money  and  a  few  necelTarie®  ? 
Can  it  be  poflible  that  he  could  believe,  that  the 
honour  of  “  principle,”  the  powerful  impulfes  of 
juft  refentment  for  injuries  fuftained,  and  a  lively 
fenfe  of  former  “  happinefs,”  of  which  they  had 
been  wantonly  deprived,  were  all  effaced  by  fuch 
paltry  and  tranfitory  confiderations  ?  Did  he  pafs 
this  fevere,  this  cruel  judgment  on  the  faithful 
fubjedls  of  his  Sovereign,  and, the  tried  friends  of 
his  country,  by  his  own  feelings — the  teft.of  his 
'  own  atftions  ?  Wei;e  the  Loyalifts,  whom  .the 
General,  after  all  .the  affiftance  they  had  given 
to  him,  has  thus  ungratefully  traduced,  to  re¬ 
taliate,  with  how  much  .more  reafon  might  they 

E  fay. 
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fay.  That  he  had  facrificed  his  military  fame,  hr3 
duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  fellow- fiibjetEls,  and 
the  intereft  and  fafety  of  his  country,  to  the  dirty 
purpofes  of  a  facflion,  whofe  whole  condudl  is 
founded  on  private  interefi:  and  ambition  1 

Page  43.]  «  ^he  Author  Jliys,  they  did  this  at 

THE  Risc^JE  OF  THEIR  LIVES.  There  was  in 
fa£f  THAT  APPEARANCE;  but  l^always  sus- 
PECTED  that  General  Wajhingtorty  through  policy ^ 
connived  at  this  kind  of  commerce^'* 

The  argument  here  refts  upon  the  feeble  fup- 
port  of  the  General’s  “  fufpicioi>,”  while  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  “  appearance”  was  againft  that 
fufpicion.  If  appearance  was  againft  it,  upon  • 
what  was  his  fufpicion  founded  ?  It  could  not 
be  upon  fafts ;  for  in  that  cafe  his  opinion  could 
not  reft  in  fufpicion.  In  truth,  the  fadls  were  all 
againft  it:  For  what  could  induce  Wafhington  to 
keep  different  pofts  furrounding  the  Britifti  lines, 
and  conftant  patroles,  frequently  coming  within 
fight  of  them,  but  to  prevent  a  fupply  of  provi- 
fions  ?  Thefe  patroles  put  to  death,  without  he- 
fitation,  feveral  perfons,  for  no  other  offence  than 
that  of  fupplying  the  Britifh  troops.  Some  were 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  received  two  hun¬ 
dred  lafhes;  and  others  were  branded  by  a  hot 
iron  in  the  hand,  with  G  H,  and  fent  into  the 
Britifh  lines,  as  a  mark  of  contempt  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  General.  And  yet  all  this  is  not  fufficient  to 
remove  his  ‘‘  fufpicions”  of  the  difloyalty  of  thefe 

faithful 
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faithful  people,  nor  to  induce  him  to  believe  that 
his  enemy,  who  was  befieging  him,  intended  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  fubfifting  his  troops. 

Ibid.]  The  General  is  at  a  lofs  to  underftand 
“  what  I  mean  hy  many  thonfands  of  Loyalijls  con^ 
cealing  them f elves  in  dijlant  provinces ^  and  taking 
“  refuge  among  the  favages^  to  avoid  entering  into  the 
warP 

I  did  not  mean,  as  he  fufpecls,  “  the  infurgents 
'  of  Carolina  j”  and  if  I  had,  I  Ihould  have  thought 
that  a  General  who  had  commanded  his  Majefty’s 
army,  might  have  found  a  word  more  defcrip- 
tive  of  a  number  of  Loyalifts  who  had  taken  up 
arms  under  the  authority  of  his  Majefty’s  Gover¬ 
nor,  to  fupport  his  government,  than  the  word 
infur  gent.  However,  the  men  alluded  to  w'ere 
thofe  who,  when  draughted  from  the  militia  of  the 
rebel  States,  rather  than  ferve  in  their  army,  fled 
the  provinces  from  whence  .they  were  draughted, 
into  others  where  they  were  not  known.  Many 
took  refuge  among  the  Indians,  and  have  flnce 
joined  Colonel  Butler  and  Captain  Brant,  and  are 
now  ferving  againft  the  rebels.  This  was  a  com¬ 
mon  pradice ;  and  it  was  partly  owing  to  this 
pradice  that  Wafhington’s  continental  army  has 
been  fo  fmall  ever  flnce  their  defeat  on  Long  Ifland, 
as  not  to  amount,  at  any  one  time,  to  more  than 
ipjooo  men. 
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To  my  aflfertion,  That  many  thbufands  came 
over  to  the  Britifli  troops  for  protection,’*  the 
General  anfwers, 

Ibid.]  I  aver^  that  at  no  time  did  men  in 
numbers  come  over  to  the  Britifh  troops 
Here  he  does  not  venture  to  deny  the  faCl  al- 
ledged,  yet  he  manifeftly  intends  to  miflead  the 
reader.  And  to  do  this,  he  is  obliged  to  add  the 
words,  at  no  time,”  and  “  in  numbers.”  Thus 
he  artfully  attempts  to  avoid  a  faCt  which  cannot 
be  denied.  I  did  not  aflert,  that  thoufands  came 
over  ‘‘  at  one  time,”  or  in  numbers.”  The 
General  fuffered  Wafhington  to  fuperintend  his 
lines  at  New  York  with  fo  much  circumfpeClion, 
as  not  to  fuffer  the  Loyaliils  to  come  in  in  num¬ 
bers  \  and  when  he  went  to  Pennfylvania,  the 
people  were  ordered,  by  his  declaration,  to  “  re- 
main  peaceably  at  their  ufual  places  of  abode.”* 
But  had  the  faCt  been  denied,  it  could  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  number  of  refugees,  perfecuted  on 
account  of  their  loyalty,  who  came  from  time  to 
time  into  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  many  of 
whom  arc  at  this  time  embodied  in  corps  in 
his  Majefty’s  fervice.  And  it  appears  from  the 
teftimony  of  Lord  Cornwallis  (p.  68.),  that,  while 
the  Britifli  army  was  at  Trenton  and  Bordentown, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants’* 
came  in  every  day  for  ten  days  (that  is,  while  the 
troops  fl:aid  therej,  and  received  certificates  for 
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their  prote6lion  ;  and  he  might  have  faid  with 
truth,  that  before  the  taking  of  Trenton,  not 
lefs  than  feven  thoufand  had,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
weeks  only,  received  thofe  certificates.  But  thcfe 
certificates  were  of  little  ufe  to  the  unhappy  peo¬ 
ple  ; — all  who  were  in  or  near  the  Britifti  line$ 
were  plundered,  and  the  faith  of  the  General, 
pledged  to  the  people  by  his  proclarnation,  was 
fhamefully  violated. 

Upon  my  affertion.  That  the  foot  and  caval- 
ry  fent  over  to  America,  amounted  to  52,815; 
“  and  of  that  number  40,874  were  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Howe,”  the  General 
obferves. 

Page  45.]  ‘‘  ^he  Author  would  here  imprefs  the 

Reader  with  an  opinion^  thaty  at  the  time  of 
“  MY  ARRIVAL  AT  Staten  Island,  my  army 
amounted  to  48,874,  and  the  rebel  army  to  1 8,00c, 
“  militia  included^ 

"  The  conclufion  here  drawn  from  my  words,  I 
may  venture  to  alTert,  never  was  made  by  any 
candid  and  fenfible  reader.  The  words  are  inde¬ 
finite  as  to  the  time  or  times  when  the  troops  were 
fent,  and  convey  nothing  more,  than  that  all  the 
troops  fent  over  amounted  to  52,815,  of  which 
troops  General  Howe  had  40,874  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He  could  not 
deny  the  fadf ;  and  it  was  too  important  an 
evidence  of  his  indolence  and  mifeondudt  to  be 
paffed  over  in  filence ;  and  therefore  he  rcfolves 
5  to 
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to  torture  my  general  exprefllons  to  a  particular 
meaning,  in  order  to  divert  the  reader  from  re- 
fleding  on  the  fuperiority  of  his  force  to  that  of 
the  rebels.  Indeed,  I -have  often  occafion  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  like  fkill  and  ingenuity,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  obfervations :  for  where  he  cannot  fafely  at¬ 
tack  in  front,  he  feldom  fails  to  make  ufe  of  lira- 
tagem  to  get  round  his  opponent.  What  pity  it 
is  !  What  millions  would  have  been  faved  to  the 
nation,  what  heavy  difafters  to  his  country  would 
he  have  prevented,  had  he  difcovered  equal  Ikill, 
or  the  like  ftratagem,  in  furrounding  and  attacking 
his  inferior  and  undifciplined  enemy  in  America  ! 

The  art  here  made  ufe  of  will  appear  yet  more 
barefaced,  when  the  reader  is  reminded,  that  in 
the  Appendix  to  my  Letters,  I  ftate  his  numbers 
in  Auguft  1776,  when  he  was  at  Staten  Ifland,  at 
not  more  than  24,000  men.  But  he  contends, 
that  I  have  exaggerated  his  numbers  j  for  that 
when  he  landed  from  Staten  Ifland  on  Long  Ifland, 
he  had  only  ‘‘  20,121  rank  and  file^  of  which  1677 
“  were  lick.”  To  diminiCh  his  real  force,  he  here 
gives  us  only  the  rank  and  file,  omitting  the  nu¬ 
merous  officers,  from  himfelf  down  to  a  drummer, 
which  generally  amount,  in  every  corps,  to  near 
one  fixth  part  of  the  whole.  I  am  not  a  military 
man^  my  defign  was  to  lay  before  my  country 
his  real  force,  that  they  might  form  a  juft  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  condu<ft.  I  have  not  therefore  wrote 
in  a  military  diakfl:  i  and  if  I  had,  few  of  my 
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readers  would  have  underftood  me*,  and  cogid 
I  believe  that  I  had  mifreprefented  his  real  force 
in  any  one  indance,  through  the  want  of  that 
knowledge,  it  would  give  me  pain.  But  this  I 
•have  not  done.  His  own  returns  laid  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  laft  year,  will  prove, 
that  he  had  at  Staten  Ifland  24,464  effedives, 
rank  and  file,  and  fit  for  duty  5  and,  in  the  whole, 
26,980,  officers  not  included,  who,  when  added, 
will  amount  to  31,625. 

IbidJ]  He  finds  much  fault  with  my  eftimate 
of  his  real  numbers  ;  and  adds,  If  I  were  to 
follow  the  Author* s  mode  of  computation^  when  he 
fates  the  number  of  men  under  my  command^  I 
fhould  fay^  and  from  better  authority^  that  Gene- 
ral  JVaJhington  had  under  his  command  in  May 
“  1776.  in  the  fever al  provinces^  an  army  of  8o,ooa 
men  f  and  he  refers  to  a  return  of  the  rebel 
ftrength  in  May  1776,  printed  at  New  York. 

The  General  does  not  lay  any  ftrefs  on  this 
fham  return.  He  knew  its  fallacy  -:  It  was  a  re¬ 
turn  of  men  raifed,  and  intended  to  be  raifed, 
and  which  were  never  raifed,  calculated  to  give 
him  a  formidable  idea  of  the -rebel  force;  and 
being  ridiculous  in  itfelf,  it  is  produced  to  render 
my  eftimate  of  his  own  force  ridiculous  and  falfe. 
■But  to  expofe  his  evafion  of  v/hat  he  does  not 
venture  to  deny,  I  will  give  the  reader  his  real 
numbers  from  his  own  returns.  The  firft  column 
lhall  contain  the  total  effedives  rank  and  file  ;  the 

^  fecond. 
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iecond,  the  total  army,  officers  included ;  the 
third,  that  of  the  American  army  ;  that  every 
unprejudiced  and  impartial  reader  may  compare 
the  Britifh  force  with  that  of  the  rebels.  For, 
after  all  our  inquiries  into  the  minute  tranfac- 
tions  of  any  military  command,  the  hrft  queftion 
of  a  man  of  fenfe  will  be.  What  was  the  refpec- 
tive  force  and  difeipline  of  the  two  contending 
armies  ? 

Total 

Rebel  Force. 

18,000  * 
4,000 
3^300  t 

8,000 

Such  was  the  (late  of  the  force  under  Sir  William 
Howe’s  immediate  command,  exclnfive  of  the 
garrifon  at  Rhode  Ifland,  which  added,  amounts, 
in  the  whole,  to  40,874;  and  fuch  the  numbers 


♦  General  Robertfon  fays,  in  his  Examination,  the  rebel 
force  was  only  16, coo. 

f  See  the  General’s  Narrative,  p,  8.  Wafhington  attacked 
Colonel  Rhal  with  his  whole  force,  except  Cadwallader’s  bri-* 
gade,  which  did  not  confift  of  500  men  ;  and  ihofe  were  pre¬ 
vented,  by  the  ice,  from  croffing  the  Delaware,  and  attacking 
Bordentown,  at  which  place  Colonel  Donop  had  left  only  80 
grenadiers.  At  this  time  the  remains  of  Lee’s  corps  had  joined 
Walhington,  who  before  had  not  2800  men. 


.1776. 


Total  ElFeflives,  Total  Army, 
Rank  and  File.  Officers  included. 


Aug.  9.  24,247 

Nov.  22.  26,980 

Dec.  — 

1777* 

July  17.  30,049 


29,308 

3^755 


35>047 
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of  his  inferior,  and  truly  contemptible,  enemy, 
notwithftandingj  as  the  General  confefles,  eve- 
“  ry  compiilfory  means  was  made  ufe  of  to 
increafe  them  ;  and  yet  he  fulfercd  that  enemy, 
lying  in  an  unfortified  poll,  within  twenty  miles 
of  his  quarters,  to  harafs  and  diftrefs  his  troops  from 
January  to  July,  without  taking  a  fingle  ftep  to 
diflodge  them. 

The  fame  unjuftifiable  indolence  and  mifcon- 
dudl  attended  his  proceedings  while  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Here  the  General  lay  in  his  quarters  all 
the  winter  and  fpring,  until  the  month  of  June; 
contenting  himfelf  with  fending  out  occafional 
parties  to  cover  the  loyalifts,  who  were  continually 
feeding  the  officers  of  his  army  with  all  the  deli¬ 
cacies  and  luxuries  which  the  country  afforded. 
To  fupport  this  charge,  nothing  more  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  than  to  lay  before  the  public  a  few  facts 
notorious  in  America,  and  to  many  gentlemen  now_ 
’in  England. 

Although  the  General,  in  page  6o,  afferts,  that 
his  whole  force  at  Philadelphia  was  no  more  than 
1:5,799,  rank  and  file,  it  does  appear,  by  his  own 
returns,  that  he  had,  on  the  3d  of  Odtober,  after 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  15,898  effedtives,  rank 
and  file ;  total,  rank  and  file,  17,752  ;  and,  when 
the  officers  are  added,  20,680.  With  this  force, 

•  See  his  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  February  12, 
1777.  See  alfo  his  Letter,  March  5,  1778. 
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a  few  men  loft  in  the  battle  of  Germantown  ex¬ 
cepted,  he  went  into  winter-quarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  fays  it  was  well  accommo- 
dated.” 

'  Wafhington,  with  about  90D0  men,  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Valley  Forge,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Philadelphia.  Having  no  houfes  for 
his  troOps,  he  was  obliged  to  build  uncomfortable 
huts  with  round' logs,  filled  in  with  clay,  and 
covered  with  loofe  draw  and  dirt,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
lier  as  not  to  fecure  them  from  the  weather.  This 
iituation  the  General,  in  his  letter  of  the  5th  of 
March,  deferibes  in  thefe  words :  ‘‘The  rebel 
“  army  continues  in  the  fame  fituatibn  as  when  I 
“  had  laft  the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordfliip, 
“  hutted  at  Valley  Forge,  where  their  men  fuffer 
“  exceedingly  from  the  very  inclement  weather,  which 
“  has  induced  numbers  to  defert.”  The  camp- 
difordet  raged  among  his  men,  which  obliged  him 
to  eftablifh  no  lefs  than  eleyen  hofpitals;  and 
many  died,  many  deferted  to  their  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  near  3600  of  them  came  over  to  the 
Britifh  army.  From  thefe  circumftances,  his 
army  was  reduced,  before  the  month  of  March, 
to  lefs  than  4OOO  men  *,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thefe  were  in  a  manner  naked  •,  many 
without  fhoes  or  dockings,  and  but  few,  except 
the  Virginians,  with  the  necedary  clothing 


•  Mr.  Galloway’s  Examination,  p.  27,  28,  29,  30. 
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His  horfes  were  in  a  condition  yet  worfe ;  they 
were  conftantly  expofed  to  fhowers  of  rain,  and 
falls  of  fnosv,  both  day  and  night  ,  many  of  them 
died  ;  the  reft  were  fo  emaciated  as  to  be  unfit  for 
labour  *,  and,  in  addition  to  this  diftrefsful  fitua- 
tion,  Waftiington  had  not  in  his  camp,  at  any  one 
time,  one  week’s  provifions  either  for  man  or  horfe, 
and  fometimes  his  men  were  totally  deftitute*. 

Walhington’s  camp  was  by  no  means  difficult 
of  accefs  j  far  lefs  fo  than  the  pofts  occupied  by 
him  at  the  Brandywine ;  and  in  one  part  of  the 
front  the  afeent  was  fcarcely  perceptible,  and  his 
rear  was  commanded  by  higher  ground.  His 
ditches  were  not  three  feet  in  depth  ;  nor  was  there 
a  drummer  in  the  Britifh  army,  who  could  not,  with 
the  utmoft  eafe,  leap  over  them  ;  and  his  defences 
might  have  been  battered  down  with  fix-pounders. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  pidlure  of  the  rebel 
army,  nor  of  the  weaknefs  of  its  fituation,  A 
brief  account  of  it  I  have  given  in  my  Letters, 
page  87,  which  the  General,  in  his  Defence,  has 
not  denied  ;  indeed,  he  has  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  no  notice  of  it,  any  more  than  of  many  of 
the  moft  important  charges  contained  in  thofe 
Letters.  Upon  thefe  fa6ls  1  leave  the  candour 
of  the  public  to  find,  if  it  can  be  found,  a  reafon 
why  the  General  did  not  attack,  or  furround,  and 

•  See  a  Letter,  in  the  Appendix,  from  a  Committee  of  Con- 
grefs  appointed  to  epquire  into  the  State  of  Wa(hingion*s 
army. 
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take  by  fiege,  Wafhington’s  whole  army.  Fib 
numbers  were  greater  than  thofe  of  the  rebels,  who. 
fgrrounded  and  took  a  Britifh  army,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Burgoyne,  of  4000  veteran  troops,  in  a 
fituation  not  fo  diftrefsful  as  that  of  Wafhing- 
ton. 

Numerous  are  the  inftances  in  v/hich  the  Gene¬ 
ral  has  perverted  my  meaning  to  his  own  purpofes. 
I  have  charged  him  with  declining  to  truft  the 
faithful  and  loyal  fubjedls  with  arms,  or  to  make 
‘‘  ufe  of  the  welUaffe^ed  force  in  the  Colonies^  to 
affifl  him  in  r educing y  or  in  defending  after  reduced^ 
either  cities  or  provinces In  this  charge  I  al¬ 
luded  to  his  declining  to  embody  the  Loyalifts, 
as  a  militia,  in  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  and 
Philadelphia.  In  New  York,  the  militia,  which 
he  declined  to  embody,  amounts  to  5C00  men.  In 
New  Jerfey,  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  firfi  men  in 
the  county  of  Monmouth,  &c.  came  in  to  offer 
their  fervice  in  difarming  the  difaffedted,  and  to  re- 
ffore  the  province  to  the  peace  of  the  Crown  \  but 
they  could  not  procure  accefs  to  the  General,  al¬ 
though  their  wifiies  were  communicated  to  his  Aid 
de  Camp.  They  returned  to  their  refpedtive  fa¬ 
milies,  chagrined  and  difgufted  at  the  hauteur  of 
the  General ;  lome  of  them,  notwithftanding,  are 
now  at  New  York,  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Britifh  army,  having  abandoned  their  property, 
hazarded  their  lives,  and  facrificed  the  happinefs 
of  their  families.  At  Philadelphia,  at  leafl:  ^,500. 
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faithful  militia  might  have  been  embodied  in  arms 
for  the  defence  of  that  city,  while  the  army  ope¬ 
rated  againft  Wafhingron  ;  and  had  the  General 
at  the  fame  time  cordially  invited  the  Loyalilh  to 
take  up  arms,  as  a  militia,  in  their  feveral  coun¬ 
ties,  under  gentlemen  in  whom  they  had  a  confi¬ 
dence,  for  the  particular  purpofes  of  feizing  on 
and  difarming  the  difaffe^Sled  to  Government,  and 
defending  their  feveral  diftrids,  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  extenfive  peninfula 
below,  would  have  been  reftored  to  the  peace  of 
the  Crown  before  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

To  parry  this  charge,  the  General  alTerts,  page 
I^'lany  of  my  proclamations  contained  invita- 
V  tions  to  armsy  and  promifes  of  large  encourage-^ 
ment.^^  Where  thefe  proclamations  are  to  be 
found,  he  has  nor  told  us ;  they  never  were  pub- 
liihed  in  Pennfylvania,  New  ork,  or  New  Jer- 
fey  ;  and  1  verily  believe  they  never  were  written. 
The  proclamation  ilTued  in  1776,  in  New  Jerfey, 
contained  nothing  more  than  a  promife  of  pardon 
and  protedion  to  thofe  who  fliould  come  in  and 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  •,  that  at  the  head  of 
Elk  refted  only  in  promifing  the  people  protedion 
from  the  “  depredations  of  his  army,”  and  calling 
on  the  difafFeded  “  to  remain  peaceably  at  their 
ufual  places  of  abode.”  The  General  iurely 
cannot  here  mean  the  many  proclamations”  ifflied 
within  his  lines,  inviting  the  people  to  enlifl  in  the 
regular  Provincial  fervice  ?  This  cannot  be  ;  be- 
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caufe,  to  life  his  own  words,  it  would  be  a  quib- 
ble  which  would  never  have  entered  into  the 
“  head  of  an  Engliih”  nor  of  an  American 
lawyer.” 

Before  I  leave  the  laft- mentioned  proclamation, 
I  cannot,  in  jtiftice  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Gallo¬ 
way,  avoid  taking  fome  notice  of  a  paragraph  in 
Pagers,]  As  this  declaratioii'was  calculated 
for  the  meridian  of  Pennfylvania,  of  the  people 
of  which  province  Mr.  Galloway  profeffed  an 
‘‘  intimate  knowledge,  /  confulted  him  previoujly 
upon  it ;  I  framed  it  agreeably  to  his  ideas  \ 
when  written,  it  had  his  full  approbation^ 

Here,  I  hope,  the  General’s  memory  has  totally 
failed  hirh.  The  fads  relating  to  this  tranfadion 
are  truly  thefe.  While  the'  fleet  lay  at  the  Hook,  on 
its  way  to  the  Chefapeak,  and  not  before.  Captain 
Montrefor  brought  this  declaration,  in  manuferippy 
from  the  General,  to  Mr.  Galloway,  with  a  requeft 
that  he  would  confider  it.  Upon  the  firfl:  view,  a 
number  of  objedions  arofe  ;  he  immediately  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  paper,  fupported  with  his  reafons. 
Thefe  he  returned,  with  the  declaration,  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Montrefor,  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Gene¬ 
ral.  Upon  Captain  Montrefor’s  return,  Mr.  Gal- 
lov/ay  aflced,  what  the  General  faid  to  his  objec¬ 
tions.  The  anfwer  was,  that  they  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted  *,  for  the  declarations  had  been  already  printed 
eff  at  New  Tork, 
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This  is  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Captain  Montrefor,  and  two  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  were  privy  to  this  tranfadlion,  whofe  ho¬ 
nour,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  lead  them  to  confirm 
it.  On  this  paragraph  I  fliall  leave  the  reader  to 
make  his  own  comment,  with  only  obferving,  that 
the  General,  in  every  inftance  where  he  has  taken 
occafion  to  mention  Mr.  Galloway’s  conduct  and 
opinions,  has  been  guilty  of  what  charity  would 
lead  me  to  hope  are  only  failures  of  memory. 

The  General  labours  hard,  in  his  Narrative,  to 
vindicate  his  condufl  in  not  fupporting  the 'North¬ 
ern  army.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  furprifed  at  it,  as 
it  was  a  negled  which  ftrikes  the  mind  on  the  firfl 
reflexion  ;  a  blunder  to  which  we  owe  all  our  pre- 
fent  misfortunes.  His  arguments  may  be  com- 
prifed  under  three  heads,  ift,  That  he  had  no 
exprefs  orders  to  fupport  it ;  2d,  That  he  had  not 
force  fufficient  *,  and,  3d,  That  his  Southern  expe¬ 
dition  was  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  reply  to  the  firit  argument,  fhould  we  agree 
to  what  he  aflerts,  that  the  exprefs  orders  to  fup¬ 
port  the  Northern  army  were  never  received,  yet 
we  know  that  a  letter  from  Lord  Georo;e  Germain, 
of  the  3d  of  March,  1777,  came  to  his  hands  on 
the  8th  of  May  That  in  this  letter  he  is  in¬ 
formed,  it  was  his  Majefty’s  opinion,  that  a  warm 

*  See  Letter  of  this  date  in  the  Parliamentary  Regiflcr,  t  779, 
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diverfion  ihould  be  made  on  the  coafts  of  the 
“  Maflachufers  and  that  the  benefits”  which 
muft  inevitably  refulc”  from  it,  are  pointed 
our,  viz.  ‘‘  That  it  will  not  only  tend  much  to 
impede  the  levies”  for  the  Continental  army, 
but  to  the  fecurity  of  our  trade,  and  would  ‘‘  keep 
‘‘  the  rel^eis  at  home^^  for  the  internal  defence  of 
their '  own  refpeciive  diftridis,  A  more  wife,  or  a 
more  neceflary  diverfion,  to  fave  the  Northern 
army,  could  not  have  been  devifed  ;  and  had  it 
been  performed  at  the  time  General  Burgoyne 
pafied  from  Ticonderoga  towards  Albany,  it  mud 
have  produced  the  effedls  his  Majefly  wifely  pre« 
dialed.  Levies  never  vvere,  nor  can  be  made,  in 
the  fcene  and  buftle  of  war;  and  men  will  not 
leave  the  defence  of  their  fire-fides,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  fea-ports,  and  mod  valuable  cities,  to  fight 
in  a  different  province,  and  in  didant  woods,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  defend. 

This  diverfion,  therefore,  had  it  been  made, 
mud  either  have  drawn  General  Gates,  with  his 
whole  army,  to  the  defence  of  the  capital  cftics 
on  the  fea  coad,  or  at  lead  have  detained  at  home 
more  than  one  half  of  thofe  men,  which,  by  this 
negledl,  were  enabled  to  join  his  army  ;  and  in 
that  cafe  the  Northern  army  could  not  have  failed 
of  overcoming,  with  eafe,  every  poffible  difficulty. 

But  I  will  fuppofe  that  no  fuch  diverfion  had 
been  diredled.  The  General  could  not  but  know, 
that  the  objedl  of  the  two  armies  was  the  fame, 
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and  that  it  was  the  immediate  bufinefs  of  both  to 
form  a  jundlion.  Was  it  not  then  his  duty  to 
fee  fo  large  and  important  a  reinforcement  in  a 
(late  of  fafety,  at  lead,  before  he  carried  his  army 
to  a  place  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  to 
fupport  it  ?  However,  it  feems,  notwithftanding 
his  Majefty’s  diredions,  and  the  weighty  im¬ 
portance  of  the  meafure,  that  the  General  and  his 
Noble  Brother  confulted  upon  the  expediency  of 
“  the  diverfion  yet  neither  made  itj  nor  took 
any  meafures  to  fupport  the  Northern  expedition  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  a  Britifh  army  pafled 
under  the  yoke  of  rebellion. 

I  have  hitherto  reafqned  upon  a  fuppofition,  that 
the  General  had  no  exprefs  orders  to  co-operate 
with,  and  join  the  Northern  army  ;  and  I  trull,  the 
arguments  I  have  advanced  are  fufficienc  to  prove, 
that,  in  not  doing  it,  he  aded  contrary  to  his  ma- 
nifell  duty.  But,  to  drip  him  even  of  the  fnadow 
of  an  excufe,  I  will  prove  that  he  had  thofe  orders, 
or  what  fully  amounted  to  them. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1775,  he  received 
his  commidion  of  Commander  in  Chief  f.  On  the 
9th  of  Odober  he  undertakes  to  propofe  the  plan 
of  his  future  operations  5  recommends  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Bodon,  and  that  a  body  of  12,000  men  be 

*  Narrative,  p.  12. 

'I'  See  his  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  dated  the  5th 
of  November,  and  9th  of  October,  1775. 
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employed  “  from  New  York,  to  open  the  emmu- 
nication  with  Canada  in  the  firft  inftance^^  and 
that  an  army  of  Canadians  and  Indians  from  Ca* 
nada  fhould  meet  him  j  and,  that  the  accom- 
“  plifhment  of  the  primary  objedl  for  opening  the 
communication,  being  obtained  by  the  two  ar^ 
“  mies^  thefe  corps  might  take  feparate  routes 
into  the  province  of  Maflachufet’s  Bay.”  And 
in  his  letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  1777,  he  points 
out  “  the  advantages  that  might  arife  by  fecuring 
“  Albany  and  the  adjacent  country, 

Stridlly  conformable  to  thefe  ideas  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  Government  proceeded.  His  owo  army  was  re¬ 
inforced  with  numbers  fo  great,  that  it  (truck  him 
with  utter  amazement.  Another  army  was  formed, 
and  ordered  to  proceed  from  Canada  to  join  his 
troops  at  Albany.  On  the  25th  of  March,  the 
Secretary  of  State  tranfmitred  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  at  Quebec,  the  plan  of  operations  for  both 
armies ;  in  which  he  is  ordered  “  to  detach  Gene- 
ral  Bufgoyne,”  and  to  dire(5t  him,  fo  de- 
tached,  to  proceed  with  all  poffjble  expedition 
**  to  Albany^  and  put  himfelf  under  the  command  of 
Sir  William  Howe  and  further  adds,  ‘‘  with 
a  view  of  quelling  the  rebellion  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  it  is  become  neceffary  that  the  mod  fpeedy 
jun£lion  of  the  two  armies  floould  he  effe5led^^  An 
'  official  copy  of  this  letter  was  tranfmitted  to  Sir 
William  Howe  for  his  information  and  direction, 
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and  was  received  by  him  on  the  5th  of  June,  fix 
weeks  before  he  failed  on  his  wild  and  unfortunate 
expedition  to  the  Chefapeak.  By  thefe  letters,  the 
following' truths  are  in  full  evidence ;  That  the 
plan  of  the  Northern  operations  was  the  Generates 
own^  and  not  the  plan  of  Adrniniftration :  That 
he  received  written  orders  to  effedt  a  fpcedy 
jundion”  of  the  two  armies,  and  that  that  junc¬ 
tion  was  to  be  made  at  Albany,  This  is  fo  plain, 
that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  the  reader’s  under- 
ftanding  to  fay  more  on  the  fubjedl.  In  vain  will 
the  General  plead,  that  he  never  received  his  or¬ 
ders.  For  what  end  was  the  official  copy  of  the 
plan  of  operations  fent  to  him  ?  Was  it  to  anfwer 
no  purpofe  \  Or  was  it  to  fignify  his  Majefty’s  ' 
pleafure  and  orders  refpeding  thofe  operations  ? 
How  idle  !  how  truly  trifling,  then,  mufl;  this  pare 
of  his  Defence  appear,  when  the  jundiion  of  the 
two  armies  was  not  only  conformable  to  his  own 
plan,  but  clearly  pointed  out  by  reafon,  military 
duty,  and  by  his  Majefly’s  orders  ! 

As  to  his  fecond  objedlion,  that  he  had  not  force 
fufficient,  1  need  only  remind  my  reader,  that  the 
General  had  under  his  command,  on  the  17th  of 
July  I  777,  as  appears  by  his  own  returns,  40,874 
men,  officers  included.  Flis  Southern  army  con- 
fifted  of  20,680  *,  the  garrifon  of  Rhode  Ifland  re¬ 
quired  only  2400,  as  he  confeffes  in  his  fecret 
letter  of 'the  2d  April,  1777  ;  remaining  force 
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was  17,794.  In  the  fame  letter,  he  ftates  as  fufc 
ficient  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and  New  York 
Ifland  3200,  of  Paulus  Hook  300,  of  Staten  Ifland 
t200;  in  the  whole  4700.  This  number,  dedudled 
out  of‘  17,794,  will  leave  13,094,  befides  3000 
effedlives,  of  the  provincial  corps  under  General 
Tryon.  This  will  make  the  force  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  exclufive  of  his  Southern  army,  and  his  ne- 
cefTary  garrifons,  16,094.  I  will  alfo  fuppofe, 
which  is  a  very  extravagant  fuppofition,  that  every 
fixth  man  was  an  invalid,  and  it  will  leave  13,412 
effedives,  whom  he  might  have  applied  to  the 
fupport  of  the  Northern  army  ;  but,  not  inclined 
to  fupport  that  army,  he  left  ufelefs  thoufands  in 
the  garrifon  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  carried  with 
him,  in  his  wild  circuitous  voyage  to  the  Chefa- 
peak,  as  many  thqufands,  equally  unneceflary  ; 
for  there  was  not  the  moftdihant  profped  that  the 
enemy  could  ever  raife  an  army,  equal,  in  effec¬ 
tive  force,  to  10,000  veteran  troops. 

But  further.  He  acknowledges,  page  61,  that 
he  “  lelt  at  New  York  about  8500  rank  and  file, 
“  fit  for  duty.”  i  have  fhewn,  that  he  thought 
4700  were  competent  to  the  defence  of  all  his  gar- 
rifons ;  why  then  did  he  not  order  the  remaining 
3800  to  make  the  diverfion  on  the  coafts  of  New 
England,  as  had  been  direded  by  his  Majefty  ?  a 
force  abundantly  more  than  fufficjent,  if  properly 
condufled,  to  have  detained  the  whole  militia  of 
that  country  in  the  defence  of  their  capital  towns 
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and  valuable  fea-ports,  which  muft  have  enabled 
General  Burgoyne  to  pafs  without  difficulty  to 
New  York. 

The  third  argument  remains  to  be  examined. 
The  General,  in  his  Narrative,  as  well  as  in  his 
Obfervations,  repeatedly  declares  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  approved  of  his  “  expedition  to  Pennfyl- 
vania.”  This  aflertion  is  of  the  fame  complex¬ 
ion  with  that  of  Mr.  Galloway’s  approving  of  a 
proclamation,  at  a  time  he  had  never  heard  of  it. 
The  facls  are:  In  his  letter  on  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary,  1777,  he  propofes  “  to  detach  a  corps  only  to 
enter  the  Delaware  by  fea^  and  the  main  body  of 
‘‘  the  army  to  penetrate  into  Pennfylvania  by  way 
of  Jerfeyd"*  This  meafure  was  founded  in  the 
founded  policy,  and  juftified  by  common  fenfe ; 
becaufe,  had  it  been  purfued,  Waffiington,  having 
at  that  time  only  8000  men,  muft  have  fought,  or 
fled  before  him  out  of  New  Jerfey,  over  the  De¬ 
laware.  Wafhington’s  fafety  depended  on  his 
taking  this  route ;  his  military  ftores  and  provi- 
fions  were  all  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Delaware : 
cut  off  from  thefe  eflentials  of  war,  he  muft  have 
given  up  the  conreft.  Wafhington  once  defeated, 
or  driven  over  the  Delaware,  the  province  of  New 
Jerfey  might  have  been  immediately  reftored  to 
the  peace  of  the  Crown.  Philadelphia,  altooe- 
ther  without  defence  by  land,  and  very  little  better 
by  water,  muft  have  immediately  fallen.  A  gar- 
rifon,  more  numerous  than  Waffiington’s  whole 
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army,  might  have  been  left  for  its  defence,  and 
j  0,000  men,  at  leaft,  fpared  to  operate  up  the 
North  River,  or  on  the  New  England  coafts,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Northern  army.  All  this  might  have 
been  accomplilhed  with  eafe  by  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft,  although  the  campaign  was  not  opened 
until  the  12th  of  June;  but  had  the  General 
commenced  the  operations  on  the  ^1 2th  of  May, 
the  mold  proper  month  in  the  whole  year  for* 
military  operations  in  that  part  of  America,  it 
might  have  been  completed  by  the  latter  end  of 
July.  This  appearing  evidently  to  be  pradi- 
cable,  with  the  force  under  the  General’s  com¬ 
mand,  every  candid  and  fenfible  man  mufl  ap¬ 
plaud  the  council  which  induced  his  Majefty  to 
approve  of  the  plan  for  invading  Pennfylvania, 
by  the  way  of  Jerfey.” 

This  approbation  was  communicated  by  Lord 
George  Germain,  in  his  letter  of  the  3d  of  March  ; 
but  before  it  could  reach*  the  General,  he  had 
altered  this  judicious  plan  for  one  truly  ridiculous, 
and  ruinous  not  only  to  the  Northern  army,  but  his 
own  operations ;  a  plan  which  muft  neceffarily  have 
been  attended  with  a  great  wafle  of  time,  immenfe 
expence,  unnecelTary  rifque,  and  innumerable  difH- 
culties.  Jn  his  letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  he  informs 
the  Secretary  of  State,  that,  from  the  difficulties 
-  and  delay  that  would  attend  the  pafiing  the  river 

*  He  d;d  not  receive  it  till  the  8th  of  May. 
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Delaware,  by  a  march  through  Jerfey,  I  propofe 
‘‘  to  invade  Pcnnfylvania  by  fea  •,  and  from  this 
arrangement  we  muft  frobahly  abandon  the  Jer- 
feys,  which,  by  the  former  flan^  would  not  have 
“  been  the  cafe.” 

Vv^ill  the  General  aflert,  that  the  Minifter  of 
the  American  department  ever  approved  of  this 
material,  this  mifchievous  change,  in  his  plan?  Did 
he  ever  approve  of  his  abandoning  New  Jerfey, 
his  embarking  on  fhip-board  his  whole  army,  and 
fubjedling  them  to  all  the  rifques  and  dangers  of 
.  the  fea,  without  the  leaft  neceflity  or  reafon  ? 
The  American  Minifter  is  too  wife,  and  too  well 
verfed  in  military  fcience,  to  have  approved  of 
a  plan  pregnant  with  fuch  folly  and  infatuation  ; 
if  he  did,  the  General  is  called  on  to  produce 
fome  proofs  of  that  approbation. 

This  being  the  truth,  the  General  will  labour 
'  in  vain  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  military 
abfurditics  upon  the  fhoulders  of  others.  The  plan 
was  truly  his  own  *,  and  it  bears  fo  jlrong  a  re- 
femblance  of  his  other  military  operations,  that 
no  one  acquainted  with  them  can  pofiibly  doubt 
it.  For  by  this  wretched  projedl  the  three  flrong 
polls  of  Brunfwick,  Bonumtown,  and  Amboy, 
which  had  been  fortified  at  an  inimenfe  national 
cxpence,  were  to  be  given  up  ;  the  province  of 
New  Jerfey,  which,  had  been  fo  lately  reduced, 
was  to  be  abandoned  to  an  enemy  con  filling  of 
lefs  than  one  third  of  his  own  numbers ;  and  a 
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Britifh  army,  both  cavalry  and  foot,  was  to  be 
embarked  in  the  hot  holds  of  Ihips,  in  the  hotteft 
months  of  the  year,  to  pafs  into  a  yet  more  fouth- 
ern  and  fickly  climate,  and  that  too  at  a  feafon 
when  contr'ary  winds  never  yet  failed  to  prevail. 
AH'  thefe  difficulties,  together  with  the  dangers 
and  rifques  of  the  ocean,  were  to  be  encountered 
in  preference  to  a  march  oi fifty -eight  miles  through 
a  fine  open  country,  interfered  by  a  variety  of 
roads,  and  ftored  with  every  neceflary  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  an  army. 

But  it  feems,  the  difficulties  and  delays  that 
‘‘  would  attend  the  pafiage  of  the  Delaware,  and 
the  want  of  fufficient  means  to  pafs  fo  large  a 
(c  river  were  the  obflrurions  to  his  firfl  plan. 
What  will  the  reader  f^y,  when  he  is  informed, 
that  this  fo  large^  and  fo  much  dreaded^  river  is 
ever,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Auguft, 
fordable  in  a  variety  of  places,  between  Trenton 
and  Coryel’s  Ferry,  on  the  different  roads  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  ?  and  yet,  if  it  was  not  fo,  that  it  is 
not,  in  many  places,  300  yards  wide;  that  the 
ground  on  the  Jerfey  fide  commands,  in  many  parts, 
that  on  the  Pennfylvania  fide,  fo  that  our  army 
might  have  been  perfedly  covered  by  cannon  in  its 
paffage  •,  and  that  the  General  had  prepared  more 
boats  and  pontoons,  which  he  carried  with  him 
to  Bruniwick,  than  were  neceffary  for  that  pur- 
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pofe.  Thus  circumftanced,  and  thus  prepared, 
what  would  an  Amherd,  a  Wolfe,  or  a  Bouquet, 
have  thought  of  difficulties  fo  truly  infignificant ! 

As  I  have  now  before  me  Sir  William  Howe’s 
general  plans  of  operation,  I  cannot  avoid  taking 
notice  of  his  change  of  opinion.  As  foon  as  he 
was  appointed,  his  plan  ‘‘  was  to  open  a  communU 
cation  with  Canada,  in  the  firfl:  inftance*.”  Soon 
after,  with  much  good  fenfe,  he  refolves  to  profe- 
cute  the  advantages  he  had  gained  in^New  Jerfey, 
and  to  go  to  Philadelphia  hy  land-f.  This  refolu- 
tion  fnddenly  changes  for  a  worfe,  to.  go  by  fea\* 
We  next  fee  him  alter  this  refolution  for  one  infi¬ 
nitely  worfe  dill,  and  to  be  equalled  by  none,  fave 
that  of  going  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  Weft 
Indies ;  for  he  refolves  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  by 
“  taking  the  courfe  of  the  Chefapeak.”  And  even  in 
this  fourth  refolution  he  does  not  continue  long, 
but  changes  it  for  his  third,  and  again  determines 
to  go  up  the  Delaware  and  that  for  a  very  good 
reafon,  “  in  order  to  be  nearer  New  York  ||.” 
And  yet,  after  all  this  confufion  in  opinion,  w^e 
have  feen  his  moft  judicious  plan,  approved  of 

•  See  his  Letter  of  the  9th  of  Cclober,  1775. 
f  See  his  Letter  of  the  2Cth  of  J:.niiary,  1  777. 

X  See  his  Letter  of  the  2d  of  April,  1777. 

|j  In  the  laft  paragraph  of  his  Letter,  of  16th  July,  1777,  h3 
fays,  ‘‘  I  propofe  going  up  the  Delaware,  /«  on^er  fo  be  nearer 
this  place  York)  than  I  (hould  be  by  taking  the  courL 

“  of  Chefapeak  Bay,  nvhich  I  once  intended^  and  preferred  to 
“  that  of  the  Delan/jare.'' 
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by  his  Majefty,  fct  a(ide  •,  and  another,  founded 
folely  on  his  own  wild  ideas,  unapproved  of  by, 
and  iincommunicated  and  unknown  to,  any  but  his 
Noble  Brother  and  himfelf,  and  which  involved  the 
operations  of  the  campaign  in  confufion  and  ruin, 
ultimately  profecuted.  He  led  his  army,  contrary 
to  his  own  declared  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  be 
‘‘  near  New  York,”  round  Cape  Charles,  and 
wafted  the  beft  feafon  for  military  operations,  from 
June  to  September,  encountering  difficulties  and 
dangers,  which  the  plan  approved  of  by  his  Ma- 
jefty  muft  infallibly  have  avoided.  Such  was 
the  ftrange  and  fatal  verfatility  of  the  General’s 
councils  and  conducft  ! 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  take  notice  of  all  the  mif- 
ftated  and  miftaken  fadls,  and  the  many  difinge- 
nuous  arguments,  adduced  by  the  General  in  his 
Vindication.  I  ftiali,  therefore,  in  future,  con¬ 
tent  myfclf  with  giving  brief  anfwers  to  many  of 
them,  dwelling  only  on  the  grofier  blunders  in  his 
condudl. 

He  takes  much  pains  to  vindicate  himfelf  againft 
the  charge  of  not  opening  the  campaign  before 
the  month  of  June.  He  begins  with  contradidt- 
ing  my  afiertion,  in  the  Letters,  that  the  rebel 
levies  never  could  join  the  army  before  that 
month  *,  and  avers,  that  their  levies  “  joined  early 
‘‘  in  ,the  fpring.”  Now  this  was  not  the  fadt  *, 
and  it  will  be  eafy  to  convince  the  reader  of  its  im- 
poffibility.  The  rebel  army  confifted  of  more  * 
than  three-fourths  Iriffi  and  Scotch,  and  lefs  than 
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one- fourth  native  Americans*.  The  fird  gene¬ 
rally  came  from  the  back  parts  of  Pennfylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  > 
the  fecond,  principally  from  the  difaffe(5led  New 
England  colonies;  fo  that  at  lead  three-fourths  of 
the  new  levies  had  from  two,  to  five  and  feven 
hundred  miles  to  march.  The  inclemency  of  the 
feafon  prevented  them  from  fetting  out  from  the 
fouthward  until  the  beginning  of  April,  and  later 
from  the  northward  ;  and  therefore  they  could  not 
join  the  army  early  in  the  fpring  f The  time  of 
their  jundion,  a  fmall  part  from  the  Middle  Colo¬ 
nies  excepted,  was  about  the  beginning  of  June  ; 
before  which  time,  however 'reduced  the  number 
of  the  enemy  might  be,  the  General  would  never 
begin  his  principal  operations. 

But  he  fays,  TVe  had  not  forage  in  quarters  \ 
nor  could  we  have  carried  cMy  quantities  for  effen- 
tial fer viced' 

'  If  he'  had  not  forage  in  quarters,  on  what  did 
his  horfes  fubfift  ?  they  were  always  in  high  order* 

In  h  is  campaign  of  1777,  he  might  have  com¬ 
manded  all  that  Long  lOand,  Rhode  Ifiand,  and 

*  M^".  Galloway’s  Examination,  p.  22. 

f  Jnhis  Letter  of  the  igth  of  April,  he  fays,  ‘‘  Their  force 
has  been  diminiflied,  during  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  by  de- 
“  fertion,  and  by  detachments  to  the  back  fetticments  biK 
he  does  not  fay  a  word  of  their  receiving  reinforcements,  which  ' 
a  Genet  al,  fo  expert  in  apologies  for  his  indolence,  vve  may  pre- 
fume,  would  have  done,  had  any  joined  the  rebel  army  at  that 
time. 
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Staten  Ifland  produced  •,  and  in  that  of  1778,  had 
he  chofe  to  open  it  before  he  refigned  his  com¬ 
mand,  all  that  the  environs  of  Philadelphia  af¬ 
forded,  which  was  immenfe.  And  could  he  not 
have  carried  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  forage,  or 
fufficient  to  enable  him  to  have  attacked  his  enemy, 
lying  not  more  than  a  day’s  march  from  his  quar¬ 
ters  ?  He  had  horfes  and  carriages  fufficient,  and 
might  have  had  more.  Sir  Jeffery  Amherft  car¬ 
ried  the  provifions  for  his  army  from  Lancafter  to 
Montreal ;  General  Forbes,  from  Lancalter  to 
Fort  Pitt ;  and  Colonel  Bouquet,  from  Lancaf- 
ter,  upwards  of  three  hundred  miles,  to  Mufliin- 
gum.  But  the  true  anfwer  to  all  thefe  weak  apo¬ 
logies  for  his  indolence,  is,  that  the  country  was, 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  plentifully  ftored  with 
dry  forage ;  and  that  a  fuperior  army  may  procure 
it,  if  the  Commander  of  it  choofes,  from  the  fame 
parts  and  places  where  it  is  daily  obtained  by  the 
inferior  *,  and  more  efpecially  where  the  country  is 
generally  difaffeded  to  that  inferior  army  :  befides, 
it  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
that  the  green  forage,  with  which  it  abounds,  is 
fufficiently  grown  to  fupport  cavalry,  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  April.  In  a  country  thus  poffeffed  of 
dry  and  green  forage,  the  General’s  horfes  could 
have  run  no  rifque.  But  there  was  a  magnanimity 
which  difcovered  itfelf  in  all  his  condud,  and 
which,  if  the  real  lovers  of  their  country  will  not 
commend,  his  friends,  in  the  oppofuion  to  Go¬ 
vernment,  will  fupport  and  applaud  1  He  fcornecj 
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to  imitate  the  raJ}j  impetuqfity  of  men^  who,  too 
deeply  imprefied  with  the  principles  of  honour, 
and  defire  of  fame,  regard  no  difficulties ;  he 
therefore  vyould  never  purfue  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  defeated,  nor  attack  him  when  unprepared  ; 
nor  would  he  open  the  campaign  until  the  levies 
of  his  enemy  were  joined. 

So  much  for  the  campaign  in  1777.  He  next 
attempts  to  jufiify  his  indolence  in  1778.  Here 
he  apprehends  that  ‘‘  he  need  not  fay  much  in  his 
vindication,^  becaufe,  very  early  in  Aprils  bere¬ 
ft  ceived  his  orders  to  return  homed' 

'  The  terms  “  very  early"  in  April,  are  founded 
in  miftake.  He  did  not  receive  a  permifiion  from 
his  Majefty  to  return,  until  the  14th  of  that 
month  * ;  nor  did  he  refign  his  command  until  the 
24th  of  May,  near  fix  weeks  after.  He  conti« 
nued,  during  that  time,  fliamefully  inadive  in  his 
winter  quarters,  notwithftanding,  in  the  fame  let¬ 
ter  which  conveyed  the  leave  to  refign,  he  was  or¬ 
dered  by  his  Majefty,  ‘‘  whilfl  he  continued  in 
command,  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  of 
“  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion,  by  a  due  exer¬ 
ts  tion  of  the  force  under  his  orders.”  The  only 
movement  of  any  confequence,  during  that  fix 
weeks,  is  not  mentioned  in  his  letters  j  however, 
as  this  exploit  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from 
the  public,  I  will  relate  it. 


*  See  Parliameatary  RegiHer,  1779. 
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On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
with  the  main  force  of  Wafhington’s  army,  from 
Valley  Forge,  crolTed  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill, 
and  took  poll  at  Norrington.  Intelligence  of  this 
movement  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
General.  Pretending  to  fliew  a  defire  to  dofome- 
thing  before  his  departure,  he  marched  out  with  a 
large  part  of  his  army,  in  two  columns,  as  if  he 
really  intended  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  firft  co¬ 
lumn,  unperceived  and  unfufpedled,  moved  in  a 
circuit  round  the  enemy’s  pod,  and  got  perfedlly 
in  his  rear,  within  fight  of  his  corps,  and  confi- 
derably  nearer  the  bridge,  over  which  only  the 
Marquis  could  poffibly  return,  while  the  other  co¬ 
lumn  advanced  towards  the  enemy’s  front.  Thus 
completely  entrapped,  the  Marquis  gave  up  all  as 
loll ;  he  expedted  his  retreat  would  have  been  in- 
ftantly  cut  off.  Wafhington,  dcfpairing  of  the 
fafety  of  the  flower  of  his  army,  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  to  fly,  with  his  remaining  non  effedlives, 
baggage,  and  artillery,  to  be  drawn  by  a  few 
flarved  and  emaciated  horfes,  towards  the  Sufqne- 
hannah  •,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  a  fmall 
fhare  of  military  exertion,  or,  perhaps,  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  take  or  deftroy  the  chief  force  of  the  rebel 
army.  But  here  again,  as  at  Brunfwick,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Flilliborough,  Brandywine,  and  German 
Town,  the  enemy  was  fuffered  to  make  a  yet  miore 
fortunate  elcape.  The  firfl:  column,  infleadof  pufh- 
ing  towards  the  bridge,  in  a  good  road  leading  to 
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it  on  the  right,  and  cutting  off  the  enemy’s  re¬ 
treat,  while  the  other  fliould  advance,  and  attack 
in  front,  was  marched  to  the  left,  in  a  route  more 
diftant  from  the  bridge,  and  thus,  inftead  of  in¬ 
tercepting  the  enemy,  fell  into  his  rear.  The 
other  column,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  General  himfelf,  leifurely  advanced  in  front. 
The  paffage  to  the  bridge  was  left  open  ;  and  the 
Marquis,  having  recovered  from  his  panic  and 
defpondency,  made  good  his  retreat,  without  lofs, 
and  unmolefted. 

The  words  orders  to  return!''  are  difingenuous, 
and  evafive  of  the  fadt.  They  convey  the  idea, 
that  the  General  was  removed  from  his  command 
contrary  to  his  wifh  ;  when  the  truth  is,  that  as 
foon  as  he  had  done  as  little  good^  and  as  much 
mifchief  as  poffible\  as  foon  as  he  had  depreffed 
the  fpirits  of  the  Loyalifts,  by  his  inacceiTibility, 
his  injudicious  appointments,  his  neglect  of  them 
when  rifing  in  arms  in  his  favour,  and  the  indif- 
criminate  plunder  made  by  his  army  ;  as  foon  as 
he  had  revived,  by  his  difgraceful  attempts  and  re¬ 
treats,  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  which  he  had  fo  lately 
depreffed  ;  as  foon  as  he  had,  by  his  manifell  breach 
of  military  duty  and  the  explicit  orders  of  his  So¬ 
vereign,  facrificed  a  Britifh  army  ;  as  foon  as  he 
had  overcome  the  hcfitation  and  reluctance  of  the 
Houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  prevailed  on  it,  by  the 
indolence  of  his  operations,  openly  and  avowedly 
to  fnpport  the  rebellion  ^  I  fay,  as  foon  as  he  had, 
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U’ith  art  and  addrefs,  brought  this  load  of  igno¬ 
miny  on  the  Britifh  arms,  and  thefe  accumulated 
evils  on  his  country,  and  not  before,  he  petulantly 
infifted  on  his  refignation. 

The  reafon  afligned  for  his  refignation  is  fo  in¬ 
decent  and  groundlefs,  that  I  will  give  it  to  the 
reader  in  his  own  words.  “  From  the  little 
‘‘  ATTENTION,  my  Lord,  given  to  my  recom- 
mendations,  fince  the  commencement  of  my 
command,  I  am  led  to  hope  that  I  may  be  re- 
“  licved  from  this  very  painful fervice^  wherein  I 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  neceflary 
confidence  and  fupport  of  my  fuperiors,  but 
which^  I  conclude^  will  be  extended  to  Sir  Henry 
Clint  on  y  my  prefumptive  fucceffor.  By  the  return 
of  the  packety  I  humbly  requeft  I  may  have  his 
“  Majefty’s  permifiion  to  refign  In  what  this 
want  of  attention  to  his  recommendations  con- 
fiftcd,  is  not  mentioned.  If  we  look  into  the  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
General,  we  fhall  not  find  it  there  ;  for  in  that  it 
will  appear,  that  if  the  General  recommended  a 
favourite  to  his  Majelly,  he  was  fure  to  receive 
promotion  ;  and,  to  incite  and  oblige  him,  if  ho¬ 
nour  conferred,  and  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  could 
oblige  him,  to  do  his  duty,  the  order  of  Knight¬ 
hood  was  bePcOwed  by  his  Sovereign  on  himfelf. 
And  when  we  confider  his  wanton  and  extravagant 

*  See  his  Letter  of  the  28ih  of  Gdober,  1778,  to  Lord 
George  Germain. 
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f?emands  for  more  force,  with  the  exertions  made 
by  Government  to  gratify  him,  we  fhall  find,  that 
his  complaint  of  a  want  “  of  the  confidence  and 
fupport  of  his  fuperiors,”  was  made  without  the 
lead  foundation. 

When  the  meafures  for  reducing  the  revolted 
Colonies  were  refolved  on,  and  the  General  was 
appointed  to  the  command,  fuch  was  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  Government  to  gratify  him  in  whatever  he 
fhould  defire,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  declared, 
“  the  meafures  of  force  fhould  be  the  wifhes 
of  the  General.”  The  General,  who  was  then 
in  America,  and  had  the  date  of  the  rebellion  be- 
,  fore  him,  was  the  bed  judge  of  the  force  which 
would  be  competent  to  its  fuppredion  ;  on  his 
judgment,  therefore.  Government  relied,  and, 
indead  of  dinting,  furpaded  his  wifhes.  In  his 
letter  ^  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  long  and 
mature  deliberation,  he  only  requires  19,000  men, 
which,  he  fays,  will  be  “  adequate  to  an  adtive 
‘‘  offenfive  campaign  on  the  fide  of  New  York 
and  Rhode  Idand.”  To  combat  this  force,  he 
**  apprehended  the  rebels  would  not  have  lefs  than 
10,000  men  on  the  fide  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and 
‘‘  20,000  men  to  acd  againd  General  Carleton  on 
‘‘  one  hand,  and  the  New  York  corps  on  the 
“  other.”  Indead  of  19,000  men,  he  was  fur- 
nilhed  with  31,476 ;  and  although  he  expeded  to 

♦  See  his  Letter  of  the  26th  of  November,  1775. 
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a  force  of  30,000  men,  the  whole  rebel  army 
did  not  amount  to  18,000.  With  the  force  now 
fent,  and  which  amounted  to  11,000  men  more 
than  he  reqniredy  the  General  appears  to  be  more 
than  fatisfied^  and  declares  his  utter  aftonifh- 
mcnt  at  the  uncommon  exertions^’ of  Govern¬ 
ment  *,  and  yet,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1776,  after  he  had  defeated  his  enemy, 
and  taken,  killed,  and  difperfed  more  than  half  of 
his  force,  he  begins  his  extravagant  reqnifitions ; 
and,  with  a  manifeft  defign  to  diftrefs  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  requires  ten  line  of  battle  fhips,  with 
a  number  of  fupernumerary  feamen,  for  man- 
“  ning  boats.”  Would  any  perfon  furpe(51:,  that, 
at  this  time,  the  Admiral  had  65  fliips  of  war; 
13  carrying  from  50  to  70  guns,  28  frigates,  and 
34  floops  ;  and  that  the  whole  naval  force  of  Ame¬ 
rica  was  no  more  than  three  frigates  and  fix  floops 
of  war  ?  To  what  ufe  did  the  General  mean  to 
apply  the  additional  ten  Ihips  of  the  line,”  which 
could  not  be  performed  by  the  force  already  under 
his  Brother’s  command  ?  Was  it  to  batter  down 
the  fortifications  of  the  rebel  ports  and  harbours  ? 
We  know  they  had  none.  Was  it  to  penetrate  up 
their  Ihoal  and  narrow  rivers,  when  he  had  fo  many 
frigates,  and  floops  of  war,  only  proper  for  that 
fervice  ?  Did  he  want  them  to  defeat  the  truly 
contemptible  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  when  the 
Admiral  had  upwards  of  60  vefifels  of  war  under 
his  command  i 
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It  will  be  as  impoffible  for  us  to  conceive  to 
what  ufe  the  General  intended  to  apply  the  “  fu- 
pernumerary  feamen.”  His  Noble  Brother  had 
not  lefs  than  1 2, oco  mariners  on  board  the  Ihips 
of  war  and  tranfports  then  under  his  command. 
Surely,  out  of  fo  great  a  number,  men  fufficienc 
might  be  fpared  to  man  his  boats,  at  any  time, 
and  upon  any'occafion  ;  and  yet,  notwithftanding 
the  unreafonablenefs  of  thefe  demands,  more  (hips, 
and  of  a  better  and  more  ufeful  (ize,  than  was 
afked,  were  fent  over,  viz.  one  (hip  of  44  guns, 
10  of  32,  one  of  28,  and  one  of  8  guns. 

The  General,  page  41,  acknowledges,  that,’ 
when  Mr.  Galloway  came  over  to  the  army,  in 
December  1776  (which  was  on  the  firft  day  of  that 
month),  “  his  great  fuccelTes  had  intimidated  the 
“  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  nearly  induced  ^ 
general  fubmilTion.”  And  indeed  this  confef- 
fion,  however  unwarily  made,  was  ftri6lly  true ; 
for  further  oppofition  was  univerfally  defpaired  of 
by  all  A’merica,  except  a  few  defperate  men  in 
Walhirigton’s  army,  and  that  army  was  reduced  to 
lefs  than  3500  men.  And  yet  at  that  very  period, 
viz.  on  the  3bth  of  November,  he*  makes  anaddi- 
ti'onaTdemarid  of  15,000  rank  and  file;  and  in  his 
letter  of  the  20th  of  January,  this  demand  is  in?- 
creafed  fo>  20, cob ;  and  he  declares,  that  this 

*  See  bis  Letters  of  the  30th  of  November,  1776,  and  the 
2pth  of  January,  1777. 
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number  would  by  no  means  exceed  his  wa^ts  i 
yet  15,000  will  give  us  a  fuperiority.” 

The  reader  will  be  as  much  at  a  lofs  to  difcQ- 
ver  to  what  ufe  the  General  would  have  applied 
this  additional  20,000  men,  as  he  has  been  in  re- 
fpedl  to  the  ten  (hips  of  the  line.  Both  of  thefe 
demands,  when  his  force  isconddered,  will  appear 
equally  extravagant  and  unnecelTary.  He  had  then, 
as  appears  by  his  own  returns,  3I9476  men,  ofd- 
cers  included,  and  the  whole  Continental  force  did 
not  amount  to  3500  *,  and  yet,  in  compliance  with 
this  extravagant  and  wanton  requificion,  fo  far  as 
it  was  poITible  to  be  complied  with,  7800  troops 
were,  with  all  expedition,  fent  Over  to  him. 

The  General,  it  feems,  did  not  make  this  ex¬ 
travagant  demand  without  affigning  a  reafon  for 
it.  Reafons,  or  what  he  thought  would  carry  the 
weight  of  reafons,  were  always  at  hand,  when  the 
Minifter  could  receive  no  ftate"  of  fads  but  by  the 
packets  under  the  General’s  command,  and  when 
all  letters  from  America  were  liable  to  his  in- 
fpedion.  Perhaps  Government  never  committed 
a  greater  miftake,  than  that  of  fuffering  the  line 
of  intelligence,  from  countries  where  its  fervants 
are  employed,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
confidential  officer.  It  enables  its  own  fervants  to 
mifreprefent  the  ftate  of  the  country,  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  people,  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  put  what  glofs  they  pleafe  on  their  own 
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niifcondudb,  without  a  poflibility  of  detedion; 

and  from  thefe  mifreprefentations  it  has  often 
# 

happened,  that  men  have  met  with  applaufe,  when, 
injuftice,  they  fhould  have  received  condemnation 
and  difgrace. 

But  the  reafons  afligned  were  groundlefs  and* 
romantic.  In  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  February, 
he  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  ‘‘  the  re- 
“  bels  have  profpecls  of  bringing  an  army  into  the 
field  of  more  than  50,000  men.  They  are  moll 
fanguine  in  their  expectations,  and,  confcious 
that  their  whole  Hake  depends  upon  the  fuccefs 
of  the  next  campaign,  ufe  every  compulfory 
means  to  thofe  who  do  not  enter  voluntarily  into 
their  fervice  i’’  and  yet,  notwithflanding  all 
this  fanguincnefs  of  expeftation,  and  thefe  com¬ 
pulfory  means,”  we  know,  that,  inftead  of 
more  than  50,000  men,”  they  were  not  able  to 
bring  into  the  field,  when  the  General  met  their 
force  at  Hillfborough,  more  than  8000;  and  even 
at  the  Brandywine  not  more  than  16,000,  militia 
included  ;  after  he  had,  contrary  to  all  policy, 
given  them  two  months  to  recruit  their  feeble 
.  army  by  every  pofiible  exertion. 

It  thus  appears,  that  if  the  reinforcement  fcnt 
fell  fliort  of  the  force  required  by  the  General,  the 
expeded  reinforcement  of  the  rebels,  which  was 
the  reafon  afligned  for  that  requifition,  failed  in  a 
lOTch  greater  proportion  \  more  than  one-half  of 
force  required  was  fent,  and  not  more  th^n 
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'“bne-fifth  of  that  of  the  rebels  was  raifed.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  force  flood  thus  in  1777  :  Britilh, 
40,874  veteran  troops;  rebel  regular  army  at 
Hillfborough,  8000 ;  at  Brandywine,  1 1,000 ; 
and,  in  the  fpring  1778,  at  the  Valley  Forge,  not 
4000  undifciplmed  troops.  With  what  juftice, 
then,  can  the  General  complain  of  his  want  of 
force,  and  how  fhamelefs  and  bare-faced  is  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  mifcondudl 
on  that  Adminiflration,  which  has,‘  by  fuch  “  un^ 

common  exertions,”  thus  gratified  him  in  his 
extravagant  requifitions  ! 

Pages  from  50  to  59  are  employed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  the  'people  of  America  are  almofi 
ttniverfally  dijloyal^  and  that  he  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  encourage  them  to  take  up  arms,  without 
fuccefs. 

Here  he  aflerts,  that  the  “  only  attempt”  made 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  aflift  in  fupprefling  the 
rebellion,  was  in  North  Carolina,  in  1776.  Did 
the  General  never  hear  of  two  different  bodies, 
who  took  arms  in  favour  of  Government,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  in  the  peninfula  between  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Chefapeak  ?  Did  he  never  fee,  or  hear 
of  the  proclamation  iffiied  by  the  Congrefs,  to 
fupprefs  them  ?  If  he  did  not,  all  America  faw  it, 
and  the  people  of  Britain  may  alfo  fee  it.  Did  he 
never  hear,  that,  in  feveral  counties  above  Al¬ 
bany,  the  Loyalifls,  being  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber,  prevented  the  difaffefted  from  joining  Gates, 
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when  going  againft  General  Burgoyne  ?  This 
a  fad  known  to  thoufands  within  his  own  lines. 
Did  he  never  hear  of  the  numerous  offers  made  to 
Mr.  Galloway,  while  the  General  was  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  by  the  gentlemen  of  many  counties,  to  take 
up  arms,  to  difarm  the  difaffeded,  and  to  reftore 
their  refpedive  diftrids  to  the  peace  of  the  crown  ? 
He  certainly  did. 

The  people  of  Staten  Ifland,  he  confefles, 
“  (page  50)  teftified  their  loyalty  by  all  the  means 
“  in  their  power;”  and  General  Tryon,  and  fome 
other  gentlemen,  “  who  had  taken  refuge  on  board 
“  fhip,  informed  him  of  the  loyal  difpofition  of 
‘‘  the  people  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  &c.’’ 
But  it  feems  General  Tryon,  who  had -been  many 
years  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  lived  long  in  New  York, 
were  all  miftaken. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  abfurdity  of  his  ex- 
tenfive  cantonments,  he  acknowledges,  it  was  to 
“  cover  the  county  of  Monmouth,  in  which  there 
are  many  loyal  inhabitants,^'  But  here  again  the 
General  found  himfelf  mifinformed ;  Governor 
Tryon,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  of  New 
York,  had  before,  as  I  have  mentioned,  deceived 
him.  And  now  General  Skinner,  whom  he 
warmly  recommends  to  his  Majefty’s  favour,  who 
was  the  Attorney- general  of  the  province,  and 
from  whom  he  muft,  or  ought  to  have  taken  his 
ihformation  refpeding  the  people  of  Monmouth, 
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was  alfo  rhiftaken,  Thefe  gentlemen,  it  leentSf 
knew  little  about  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  of 
the  country  in  which  the  mod  of  them  were  born, 
and  in  which  they  had  lived  from  their  infancy  5 
for,  fays  he,  “  very  many  of  the  people  of 

“  Monmouth  were  taken  in  arms  againft  us,  with 
‘‘  my  protedions  in  their  pockets.’*  Had  the 
General  faid  fome^  and  hut  few^  of  the  people  of 
New  Jerfey  had  aded  in  this  manner,  he  would 
have  been  much  nearer  to  the  fad.  Among  the  6000 
people  who  came  in  and  took  the  oaths,  fome 
were,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  difaffeded  ; 
but  even  thefe,  we  ought  to  fuppofe,  would  have 
kept  their  oaths,  had  not  the  proclamation  been 
fhamefully  violated  on  the  part  of  the  General. 
The  plunder  was  fo  indifcriminate,  and  fo  excef- 
five,  that  men  were  robbed  of  their  all ;  and  it 
was  thefe  difaffeded  men,  made  dcfperate  by  the 
breach  of  public  faith,  and  injuries  which  they  had 
fuftained,  who  were  taken  in  arms,  with  his  pro-  ^ 
tedions  in  their  pockets,  and  none  others.  Let 
Britons,  for  a  moment,  fuppofe,  that  the  military, 
who  were  fent  into  the  city  of  London  to  proted 
their  perfons  and  properties  againft  the  violence  of 
the  late  mob,  inftead  of  affording  them  that  pro- 
tedion,  had  robbed  their  houfes,  and  polluted 
their  wives  and  daughters;  would  they  have  tamely 
iubmitted  to  fuch  outrages  ?  ^Vould  their  hearts 
have  felt  no  difpofition  to  oppofe  fuch  enprmous 
wickednefs  ?  Their  fenfibility  will  anfwer  thefe 
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queftions.  Indeed  it  is  impoflible  for  language  to 
defcribe  the  mifchiefs  and  difgrace  which  the  want 
of  difcipline  in  the  Britifh  army,  in  this  refpcdb, 
brought  on  the  fervice  *,  and  men  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  are  furprifed  that  it  had  not  pro¬ 
duced,  what,  from  many  circumftances,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  was  intended,  an  univerfal  revolt  of  all  the 
Colonifts. 

As  another  inftance  of  the  difloyalty  of  the 
Americans,  the  General  fays,  “  Several  corps  were 
“  offered  to  be  raifed,  and  were  accepted,  in  the 
“  winter  1776,  to  confift  of  6500  men;  but  in 
“  May  1778,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  only 
3609,  including  the  brigades  of  Delaney  and 
Skinner  ;  a  little  more  than  half  the  promifed 
“  complement.”  The  gentlemen  who  offered  to 
raife  thefe  corps,  expefled  that  the  General  would  ' 
have  opened  the  field  for  recruiting.  When  they  look¬ 
ed  at  his  force,,  they  faw  it  was  pradicable  ;  but 
they  were  deceived  by  the  indolence  and  mifeon- 
dud  of  the  General.  Brigadier-general  Skinner’s 
brigade  was  to  have  been  raifed  in  New  Jerfey. 
This  province  the  General  had  fhamefully  given  up. 
Brigadier-general  Delaney’s  corps  was  to  have  been 
raifed  in  the  province  of  New  York,  which  heexped:- 
cd  would  have  been  open  to  his  recruiting  parties. 
But  the  General  contented  himfelf  with  the  poffeffion 
of  Long  Ifland, Staten  Ifland,  and  the  ifland  of  New 
York  ;  and,  moreover,  fuffered  his  enemy,  who 
had  not  6000  effed:ive  men,  to  harafs  and  bcfiege 
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him  in  his  quarters,  during  the  whole  recruiting 
feafon.  When  thefe  fads  are  candidly  confidered, 
together  with  thelmall  number  of  Americans  within 
the  Britifla  lines,  the  man  of  fenfe,  who  will  refled 
how  few  men  in  a  fociety  are  willing  to  fubjed 
their  perfons  to  the  dangers  of  war,  and  to  military 
difcipline,  will  be  furprifed  at  the  numbers  enlifted 
under  fuch  difadvantages,  and  within  fo  fmall  a 
compafs  of  territory  *,  and  will  confefs,  that  it  is  a 
ftrong  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  General  infmuates  that  he 
had  made  the  fame  experiment  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  people.  “  Mr.  William  Allen,  a  gentleman 
“  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  family  influence 
“  in  that  province;  Mr.  Chalmers,  much  refpeded 
in  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware,  and  in 
Maryland;  Mr.  Clifton,  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
‘‘  Catholic  perfuafion,  of  whom  there  were  faid  to 
be  many  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  in  the  rebel 
army,  ferving  againft  their  inclinations,  were 
appointed  commandants  of  corps.”  And  what 
was  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  efforts }  He  tells  us,  they 
only  amounted  to  800  men,  including  three 
troops  of  light  dragoons,  confifling  of  132 
troopers.” 

Ail  this  is  plaufible  in  appearance,  but  falla¬ 
cious  in  reality.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  General 
to  enquire  after  popular  charaders  for  thefe  ap¬ 
pointments  ;  but  he  fought  the  mod:  unpopular. 
Mr.  Allen  was  a  young  gentleman,  whofe  family 
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influence  was  confiderable  among  the  Republican 
party,  before  they  fubverted  the  proprietary  go¬ 
vernment,  and  threatened  to  feize  on  the  propri¬ 
etary  eftate  ;  bur,  after  thefe  circumflances  took 
place,  that  influence  was  loft  ;  he  had  been  alfo  a 
colonel  in  the  rebel  fervice,  in  the  Canada  expedi¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  mention  thefe  circumftances  to 
prejudice  Mr.  Allen,  becaufe  I  now  believe  him, 
from  convidion,  to  be  a  loyal  fubjed  ^  but  yet, 
a  charader  thus  circumftanced  was  not  the  per- 
fon  under  whom  the  General  could,  in  reafon,  ex- 
ped  the  Loyalifts  would  inlift.  Mr.  Chalmers,  a 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  who  came  into  the 
Britifti  army  at  Elk,  though  much  refpeded  in 
Maryland,  was  unconneded,  and  without  any  in¬ 
fluence,  in  Philadelphia.  Colonel  Clifton,  if  pof- 
fible,  had  lefs  influence,  except  among  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics ;  and  of  thefe  there  were  not  200 
men  capable  of  carrying  a  mufquet :  befldes,  here, 
as  in  New  York,  during  the  whole  feafon  for  re¬ 
cruiting,  he  fuffered  Wafnington’s  parties  and  de¬ 
tachments  to  furround  his  lines,  and  render  it  im- 
polTible  to  recruit  in  the  country.  Such  were  the 
gentlemen  appointed,  and  fnch  the  embarrafsments 
under  which  the  recruiting  fervice  laboured  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  •,  and  yet  the  General  acknowledges, 
that,  during  his  fhort  ftay  in  that  city,  where.he 
found  only  4482  males  from  18  to  60  years  of 
age,  of  whom  near  1000  were  Quakers,  he  raifed 
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974  k  and  file,  and,  officers  included,  upwards 
of  1 100. 

The  General  fays  nothing  of  Mr.  Galloway’s 
troop  of  Philadelphia  light  dragoons ;  it  did  not 
fuit  his  purpofe.  That  very  unpopular  gentleman 
offered  to  raife  a  regiment  of  horfe,  but  he  could 
procure  a  warrant  for  raifing  a  troop  only.  This 
corps  was  expeditioufly  raifed  ^  in  two  months 
they  were  complete,  and  fo  well  difciplined  as  to 
be  reviewed  by  the  General,  and  greatly  applauded 
for  their  difcipline.  It  is  known  in  that  country, 
that  his  influence  among  the  Loyalifts  was  fuch, 
that  he  could  have  raifed  a  regiment  in  nearly  the 
fame  time,  notwithftanding  ’the  embarraffments 
under  which  the  recruiting  fervice  then  laboured. 
But  the  General  declined  making  ufe  of  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway’s  influence  in  the  recruiting  fervice,  and 
preferred  to  it  that  of  an  unpopular  country  ta¬ 
vern-keeper,  for  whom  he  thought  his  fervants  in 
the  kitchen  the  mofl  proper  company.  This  mart 
received  a  warrant  to  raife  a  troop,  and  now  mixes 
with  gentlemen  of  rank  in  the  army.  Such  were 
the  judicious  appointments  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  Philadelphia  ! 

To  the  charge,  that  no  ftep  was  taken  by  the 
General  to  embody  the  friends  of  Government  in 
New  Jerfey,  who  were  anxious  and  defirous  to  be 
employed  in  difarming  the  difaffeded,  and  in  de¬ 
fending  the  country  when  the  army  fhould  proceed 
in  its  other  neceffary  operations,  he  anfwers. 
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Page  53.]  I  never  heard  of  the  ^anxiety  and 
readinefs  here  exprejjedy 

If  the  General  never  heard  of  the  anxiety  and 
readinefs  here  expreffed,  it  was  becaufe  he  would 
not.  It  is  a  fa(51:  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
and  will  here  again  repeat,  that  upwards  of  fifty- 
gentlemen,  of  well-known  principle  and  untainted 
loyalty,  fome  of  them  from  the  dijloyal  county  of 
Monmouth^  came  into  the  lines  of  Trenton,  with 
defign  to  offer  their  fervices  in  the  before-mentioned 
meafures  ;  but  the  General  was  inacceffible ;  they 
could  not,  after  feveral  days  attendance,  procure 
an  audience.  Some  of  them  returned  home,  cha¬ 
grined  and  difgufted,  and  others  are  now  in  New 
York,  taking  refuge  under  the  protedion  of  the 
King’s  forces.  But  if  the  General  had  really  the 
redudiion  of  the  rebellion  at  heart,  why  did  he  not 
fet  up  the  King’s  ftandard,  and  call  on  the  Loyal- 
ifts  of  that  country  to  affift  him  in  arms  ?  Why 
did  he  reft  on  his  proclamation,  with  promifing 
them  protection,  and  then  fuffering  that  promife  to 
be  violated  in  thoufands  of  inftances  ?  Did  he  expeCt 
that  the  Loyalifts  would  impertinently  offer  their 
affiftance  to  a  General  who  would  not  deign  to  afk 
it,  and  who  fuffered  his  troops  to  plunder  the  in¬ 
habitants,  to  a  degree  more  exceflive  than  ever  was 
known,  under  a  prudent  General,  in  an  enemy’s 
country  ?  Did  he  believe,  that,  by  fuch  meafures, 
he'  (hould  attach  even  the  well-difpofed  to  the  caufe 
he  was  engaged  in  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  it  was 
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poiTible  to  execute  his  truft,  in  reducing  a  country 
fo  extenfive,  without  making  ufe  of  the  welhaf- 
fefted  force  in  it,  and  whilft  he  was  purfuing  the 
moft  effeftual  meafures  to  turn  that  force  againft 
himfelf?  If  he  did,  he  aded  upon  principles  con- 
tradided  by  common  fenfe,  and  the  pradice  of  all 
other  Generals  who  ever  deferved  the  applaufe 
and  rewards  of  their  country. 

In  page  54,  the  General  next  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  were  not 
“  anxious  to  promote  the  King’s  fervice,  even 
without  carrying  arms.” 

He  tells  us,  that  labourers  were  wanted,  to  con^ 
firu5f  the  redoubts  at  Philadelphia  and  he  applied  to 
Mr,  Galloway  to  procure  them.  He  pre fumes  Mr, 
Galloway  exerted  himfelf-,  and  yet,  “  with  all  his 
ajjiduity,  and  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  the  chief 
engi'^eerf  the  whole  number  that  could  be  pre^ 
vailed  on  to  ajfifi  him,  amounted' each  day,  upon  an 
average,  to  no  more  than  between  70  and  80. 

This  tranfadion,  like  every  other  mentioned  in 
his  Defence,  is  grofsly  mifreprefented.  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway  was  applied  to,  by  the  chief  engineer,  to 
procure  the  labourers.  Near  one  hundred  were 
immediately  procured.  The  wages  offered  were 
8  d.  per  diem,  and  a  fait  ration  but  for  thefe  the 
men  would  not  labour.  The  common  wages  in 
the  city  were  from  5  s.  6d.  to  6  s.  fterling  p^’r  diem. 
Beef  was  fold  at  2  s.  6  d.  ^  3  s.  per  pound  •,  mutton 

at  2  s.  2-s  6  d.  cheefe  at  3  s.  and  bread  at  a  price 
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equally  high.  ’  The  men  had  families  to  feed. 
The  General  was  folicited  to  raife  their  wages,  but 
he  obftinately  and  inhumanly  refufed  ;  the  men 
deferted  their  work,  and  the  officers  declared  they 
could  not  blame  them.  Very  different  was  the 
conduift  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  when  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Galloway  to  repair  the  too  long  negledled 
dykes  of  the  Province  Ifland.  Mr.  Galloway  re« 
colleding  the  former  condu6l  of  the  Genera^  in¬ 
formed  his  Lordffiip,  that  he  could  not  undertake 
the  bufinefs,  unlefs  the  men  w'ere  to  receive  rea- 
fonable  wages  v  and  that  he  ffiould  aflc  no  more 
than  he  had  given  for  the  like  work  in  time  of 
peace,  although  the  price  of  labour  was  rifen  nearly 
two-thirds  more.  His  Lordffiip  replied,  the  work 
mull  be  done,  and,  without'  hefitation,  affented 
to  the  prcpofal.  Near  fifty  men  were  immediately 
procured,  at  a  Spaniffi  dollar  diem^  a  fait  ra¬ 
tion,  and  a  pint  of  rum  the  latter,  becaufe  they 
were  obliged  to  work  in  water.  The  bufinefs  was 
done  in  fix  days,  much  to  his  Lordffiip’s  declared 
fatisfadion ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  'could 
the  chief  engineer  make  any  confiderable  progrefs 
in  erecting  the  main  battery  againfl  Mud  Ifland 
fort. 

In  pages  59,  60,  the  General  endeavours  to  exte^ 
mate  the  plunder^  and  other  enormities  committed  hy 
the  foldiery  in  America,  He  aJfertSy  that  there 
never  was  lefs  plunder y  nor  fewer  enormitieSy  com- 
mitt  ed  by  any  army  in  the  field  and  intimates y 
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that  the  newfpapers  in  Amerkay  like  tho^e  of  other 
countries^  are  the  vehicles  of  invention  and  calumny y 
upon  which  thefe  enormities  are  grounded* 

I  fincerely  wifh,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  for  the  General’s  credit,  that  this  repre- 
fentation  were  juft  \  but  all,  and  more  than  I  have 
faid  in  my  Letters  to  a  Nobleman,  refpedling  in- 
difcriminate  and  exceftive  plunder,  is  known  to 
thoufands  within  the  Britifh  lines,  and  to  a  number 
of  gentlemen  now  in  England  ;  and  in  rerpe<ft  to 
the  rapes,  the  fadl  alledged  does  not  depend  on 
the  credit  of  newfpapers.  A  folemn  enquiry  was 
made,  and  affidavits  taken,  by  which  it  appears 
that  no  lefs  than  twenty-three  were  committed  in 
one  neighbourhood  in.  New  Jerfey  •,  fome  of  them 
on  married, women,  in  the  prefence  of  their  help- 
Icfs  hufbands  •,  and  others  on  daughters,  while  the 
unhappy  parents,  with  unavailing  tears  and  cries, 
could  only  deplore  the  favage  brutality.  Thefe 
affidavits  are  on  record  in  America;  and  printed 
copies  of  them  are  now  in  London.  Such  were 
the  meafures  purfued  by  the  General,  to  reconcile 
his  Majefty’s  deluded  fubjeds  to  his  government, 
and  to  encourage  the  Loyalifts  to  fupport  the  caufe 
of  their  Sovereign  ! 

In  page  6i,  the  General  adduces  the  evidence  of 
Major-general  Grey,  to  prove  that  the  Chefapeak  ex¬ 
pedition  occajioned  a  powerful  diversion  in 

FAVOUR  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ARMY.” 
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How  powerful  this  diverfion  was,  the  world  al¬ 
ready  knows ;  it  loft  the  very  army  it  was  intended 
to  fave,  if  it  can  be  poflible  that  fuch  was  the  in¬ 
tent.  But  I  will  more  particularly  confider  the 
force  of  the  Major- general’s  evidence,  in  fupport 
of  the  fadt  alledged  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

I  think fays  the  Major-general,  “  a  ftronget 
diverfion  could  not  have  been  made^  than  that  of 
drawing  General  WaJhingtoHy  and  the  whole  Con^ 
tinental  army^  near  joo  miles  offJ^ 

From  this  mode  of  expreflion,  the  reader  may 
poffibly  apprehend  that  Wafhington  was  drawn 
300  miles*  more  diftant  from  the  Northern  army. 
But  the  Major-general  could  not  poffibly  mean 
this  ;  the  fadb  being,  that  Wafhington' was  only 
drawn,  except  for  a  few  days,  from  Qiiibble 
Town  to  the  Schuylkill,  50  miles  more  diftant ; 
'and,  to  perform  this  truly  ridiculous  diverfion,  he 
carried  his  army,  by  fea,  at  leaft  700  miles,  againft 
trade-winds,  and,  as  he  confefles  himfelf,  through 
a  very  difficult  navigation  The  confe- 
quences  were  forefeen  by  every  man  of  common 
refledlion.  The  carrying  the  main  Britifh  force  at 
fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  Northern  colonics,  in- 
fpired  the  rebels  with  new  hopes  and  fpirits,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  increafe  their  numbers,  under 
Gates,  againft  the  Northern  army.  It  wafted  two 
months  of  the  campaign,  deftroyed  many,  and 

*  See  his  Letter  of  the  30th  of  Auguft,  I777« 
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rendered  the  remainder  of  the  Britifli  horfes  totally 
unfit  for  fervice ;  and  occafioned  the  deftrudion  of 
a  number  of  veflels  and  ftores,  which,  “  it  feems/* 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  head  of  Elk  *. 

But  to  (hew  the  folly  of  this  extraordinary  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  I  will  candidly  lay  before  the  public  a 
true  date  of  the  Britifli  and  rebel  force  at  this  con* 
jundure,  and  their  refpedive  pofitions. 

General  Burgoyne  was  on  his  route  from  Ca¬ 
nada  to  Albany,  where  Sir  William  Howe  was 
ordered  to  form  a  jundion  of  the  two  armies. 

Wafhington  was  at  Quibbletown,  200  miles 

diftant  from  the  place  where  the  Nprthern  army 

muft  meet  the  enemy,  and  where  it  was  taken ; 

■  * 

the  General’s  force  was  at  New  York,  40  miles 
nearer,  and  in  a  manner  between  the  Northern 
army  and  Wafhington. 

Wafliington’s  army  could  not  have  paflTed  to 
Albany  by  water;  he  had  not  (hipping  nor  craft; 
nor  could  it  have  marched  by  land  in  lefs  than  a 
fortnight,  and  that  only  by  one  road,  leading 
through  a  gap  of  the  mountain.  General  Howe 
had  an  immenfe  fleet  of  men  of  war  and  tranfports, 
fuflicient  to  carry  his  y'hole  force  to  Albany  in 
one  week, 

Wafhington,  when  at  Qiiibbletown,  lay  about 
nine  miles  from  Brunfwick,  with  his  front  on  the 
Rariton,  which,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  place^ 

•  Sir  William  Howe’s  Letter,  Oflober  10,  1777. 
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was  not  fordable,  and  his  rear  was  accefTible  with 
eafe.  General  Howe,  at  the  fame  time  at  Brunf- 
wick,  inftead  of  marching  to  Hillfborough,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Rariton,  as  if  dreading  his  force, 
might  have  paffed  in  a  good  road,  on  the  north 
fide,  not  more  than  14  miles,  and  perfectly  en- 
compaffed  his  enemy. 

Walhington’s  army  was  compofed  of  new  raifed 
and  undifciplined  troops,  commanded  by  inexpe¬ 
rienced  officers  *,  they  were  a  corps  which  had  been 
defeated  in  every  adlion,  ftrangers  to  victory,  and 
difpirited.  Sir  William  .Howe’s  army  were  Bri¬ 
tons  and  Germans,  perfedly  difciplined,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  brave  and  experienced  officers,  who. 
had  carried  vidory  and  conqueft  with  them  where- 
ever  they  had  trod,  whofe  fpirit  had  been  exalted 
above  the  effeds  of  fear  by  numerous  and  recent 
fucceffes. 

Wafhington  commanded,  by  Sir  William 
Howe’s  own  exaggerated  account,  only  10,000 
men  ;  and,  by  his  own  returns,  it  appears  he  had 
under  his  immediate  command,  at  New  York, 
40,784  ;i  and  when  we  look  at  his  own  diftribution 
of  the  force  neceflary  for  his  garrifons,  we  find 
7100  *  fufficient  for  that  purpofe;  fo  that  33,684 
remained  to  be  led  againft  his  enemy. 

Upon  this  ftate  of  fads,  -  it  is  natural  to  afk  the 
following  queftions :  *  • 

t 
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Did  Sir  William  Howe  imagine  that  he  was 
taking  the  necefiary  meafures  to  fulfil  his  orders 
to  join  the  Northern  army  at  Albany,  by  leading 
his  own  army  round  Cape  Charles,  350  miles  more 
diftant  from  Albany  than  he  was  at  New  York  ? 

Did  he  really  imagine  that  leading  Walhington, 
already  200  miles  from  Saratoga,  from  Quibble- 
town  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia,  could 
pofllbly  be  a  diverfion  of  the  leaft  importance  to 
the  Northern  army  ?  If  Wafliington  had  intended 
to  have  co-operated  with  Gates  againft  the  North¬ 
ern  army,  could  Sir  William  Howe  think  that  he 
fhould  prevent  it  by  hiding  his  army  in  the  ocean, 
and  by  his  circuitous  route  to  the  Chefapeak,  going 
600  miles  from  Saratoga,  and  leaving  Wafhing- 
ton  within  200  miles, of  it  ? 

If  the  General  really  intended  to  prevent  Wa(h- 
ington  from  afiifting  Gates,  why  did  he  not  take 
a  poll  between  them  in  New  Jerfey,  on  the  only 
road  and  pafs  through  which  Walhington  could 
inarch  ? 

If  he  really  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  by  defeating  the  main  army  in  the  field,  why 
did  he  not  lead  25,000  men  from  Brunfwick,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Rariton,  and  attack  Waihing- 
ton’s  10,000  menjn  his  unfortified  .ca mp  ?  Or,  if 
Wafliington  had  been  fo  fprtified  and  ftrong  as  to 
render  an  aflault  improper,  why  did  he  not,  with 
fuch  a  fuperior  force,  furround,  and,  by  cutting 
ojjhis  fupplies,  with  which  he  was  very  fcantily 

fupplied. 
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fupplied,  ft^rye  him  ?  All  thefe  meafnres  'Werc 
pointed  out  by  common  fenfe.  The  benefits  which  ' 
would  have  accrued  from  them  were  obvious  to  all, 
and  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  fupprefllon 
of  the  rebellion ;  while  that  which  he  purfued  did 
not  aflford  tlie  leaft  profped  of  a  fingle  advantage 
to  the  fervice,  and  befides  was  attended  with  an  im- 
menfe  unnecellary  expence,  was  pregnant  with  nu¬ 
merous  difficulties,  rifques,  and  dangers,. and  pro- 
mifed  the  ruin’  of  the  campaign. 

Major-general  Grey,  in  his  evjdence,  further 
fays,  ‘‘  I  do  npt  think  there  was  any  one  obje^ 
which  would  have  tempted  General  Wafbing- 
ton  to  rifque  a  general  a6lion  lb  much  as  , the  fear 
“  .of  lofing  the  capital  of  Pennfylvania.” 

This  I  believe  to  be  true :  but,  what  does  it  avail 
in  the  defence  of  the  General’s  condudl?  Nothing;. 
It  contains  a  full  condemnation  of  his  Chefapeak 
expedition.  For  Walhington  would  have  fought 
between  Hilfborough  and  that  city  from  the  fame 
motive.  He  engaged  Sir  William  Howe’s  army 
at  Brandywine  for  that  reafen,  and  he  would  have 
.done  it  in  New  Jerfey.  Why  then  did  not  Sir 
William  Howe^  having  his  boats^and  pontoons 
with  him  .all  prepared  at  Brunfwick,  pafs  his  army 
from  that  place  to  the  Delaware  ?  If  Wafiiington 
had  corne  from  his  pretended  ftrong  poll  to  attack 
the  Britilh  army,  he  muft  have  fought  his  enemy 
upon  equal,  if  not  difadvantageous  terms,  as  Sir 
William  Howe  might  have  chofe  his  ground.  If 
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he  had  remained  in  his  camp,  the  city  of  Philadelr 
phia,  and  all  his  magazines  of  military  and  other 
ftores,  muft  have  fallen  without  oppofition  into  the 
General’s  hands. 

To  thequeflion,  Was  there  any  probability  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  termination  that  campaign, 
‘‘  without  forcing  General  Waftiington  to  a  gene- 
ral  engagement?”  the  Major-general  anfwers, 
“  Certainly  not.” 

Here  the  General  appears  to,  be  fenfible  of  the 
great  importance  of  bringing  Walhington  to  a 
battle.  Why  then  did  he  not  take  one  rational 
ftep  to  effect  this  purpofe  ?  Was  it  poflible  that  he 
could  imagine,  that  his  taking  poll:  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Rariton  would  bring  an  inferior  enemy 
down  from  his  advantageous  poll,  acrofs  an  un- 
fordable  river,  to  attack  him  ?  Why  did  he  not 
march  up  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  which 
Walhington  lay,  and  offer  him  battle?  Walh¬ 
ington  muft  have  fought  in  a  little  time,  or  ftarved 
his  army.  Or,  why  did  he  not  make  a  feint  by 
palling  towards  Philadelphia  ?  This  muft  have 
brought  Walhington  from  his  poll,  or  he  muft  have 
given  up  the  “  capital  of  Pennfylvania,”  for  which 
the  General  himfelf  believed  he  would  fight. 
Surely  any  of  thefe  meafures  were  preferable  to  the 
unpromifing  and  unfortunate  expedition  round  by 
fea  to  the  head  of  Elk. 

tt  will  not  be  thought  a  digrelTion,  (hould  I  here 
give  the  reader  a  defeription  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages 
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tages  which  a  fuperior  army  muft  have  over  an  inp 
ferior,  in  their  operations  in  New  Jerfey.  The 
province  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the 
North  River,  New  York  Bay,  and  the  Ocean;  on 
the  weft,  by  the  Bay  and  River  Delaware ;  and 
on  the  north,  it  runs  into  the  uninhabited  moun¬ 
tains,  forming  a  peninfula  to  the  fouth.  The 
waters  inclofing  it  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft,  are 
not  more  than  50  miles  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  until  the  month  of  June  are  never  fordable; 
nor  even  then,  except  in  the  Delaware  above  Tren¬ 
ton.  And  there  are  very  few  countries  to  be 
found,  lefs  difficult  and  better  adapted  for  military 
operations.  What  then  is  the  cafe  of  an  inferior 
army  in  a  country  thus  fttuared,  when  a  fuperior 
force  is  properly  led  againft  it?  If  it  fhould  march 
to  avoid  its  enemy  fouth  ward,  it  runs  into  a  fnare 
from  whence  it  cannot  efcape.  If  it  turns  to  the 
north,  it  muft  combat  every  difficulty  which  moun¬ 
tains  deftitute  of  provifions  can  afford  ;  and  if 
he  attempts  either  on  the  eaft  or  weft  to  efcape,  he 
may  be  attacked  in  the  moment  of  croffing  a  con- 
fiderable  river.  And  yet  the  General,  by  the  in¬ 
dolence  of  his  movements,  although  he  had  his 
truly  contemptible  enemy  in  this  very  country, 
fuffered  him  to  crofs  the  Delaware  with  his  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery  in  1776;  and  in  June  1777 
lhamefully  retreated  before  him,  fuffering  him 
conftantly  to  harafs  the  Britiffi  rear  from  Brunf- 
^ick  to  Amboy.  And  what  was  yet  more  abfurd 
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bf  military  policy,  he  left  this  fcene  of  operations, 
fo  full  of  advantages  to  himfelf,  arid  mifchievous 
to  his  enemy,  in  order  to  draw  him  irito  a  field 
more  extenfive,  where  none  of  them  exifted. 

The  Major-general  further  fays,  With  the 
force  Sir  William  Edowe  had  under  his  com- 
**  mand,  I  think,  if  General  Wafhingtori  had  a 
wifli,  it  was  for  him  to  have  gone  up  the  North 
River.” 

This  is  only  matter  of  opinion,  and  altogether 
ill-founded.  Waftiington  dreaded  the  army’s  palling 
up  the  North  River.  He  k-riew  too  well  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  muft  have  to  encounter  in  following  it. 
He  knew  the  Britifh  army  would  be  tranfported 
with  eafe,  and  in  a  fhort  time,  by  water  *,  and  that 
his  own  mull:  march  over  mountains,  and  through 
ravines  and  ftrong  defiles  *,  and  that  he  muft  re¬ 
ceive  his  provifions  from  the  fouthern  ColonicSi 
And  he  alfoknew,  that  it  would  deprefs  the  fpirits 
of  the  eaftern  militia,  prevent  them  in  a  good  de¬ 
gree  from  joining  Gates,  and  infallibly  fave  the 
northern  army.  Such  being  his  fixed  opinion; 
when  it  was  fuggefted  to  him  that  Sir  William 
Howe  was  gone  to  the  Chefapeak,  he  would  not 
believe  it,  and  contended  that  the  rrieafure  was  too 
abfurd  to  be  pofllble.  Agreeably  to  this  opinion  he 
aded.  When  Sir  William  Howe  with  the  fleet 
failed  from  the  Hook  fouthward^  Wafhington 
moved  his  army  from  Quibbletown  northward^  in 
order  to  be  more  conveniently  fituated  to  follow 
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the  General  up  the  North  River.  He  be¬ 

lieved  the  failing  from  the  Hook  to  be  a  feint,  and 
cxpedled  each  day  that  he  fhould  hear  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral’s  return,  and  of  his  failing  with  his  army 
towards  Albany.  And  as  fcon  as  he  heard  that 
the  Britifh  fieet  w’as  at  the  Capes  of  Delaware,  and 
not  before,  he  marched  fouthward  ;  but  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  accounts  that  the  fleet  had  again  flood  out 
to  fea,  flill  perfuaded  that  Sir  William  Howe  could 
not  acl  fo  contrary  to  reafon  and  obvious  policy, 
as  to  go  up  the  Chefapeak  to  Philadelphia,  and 
that  he  would  yet  go  to  the  northward,  he  returned 
to  his  northern  pod,  which  he  did  not  leave 
until  it  was  perfedlly  afcertained  that  the  Britifh 
fleet  was  near  the  head  of  Elk.  This  conduct  of 
the  rebel  General  agreed  with  his  declared  fenri- 
ments,  and  proves  the  reverfe  of  the  Major-general’s 
opinion.  ^ 

Page  62.]  My  reafoft  for  going  hy  fea  fully 
fet  forth  in  my  Narrative^  page  16.” 

The  only  reafons  afligned  by  the  General  to  his 
Sovereign,  in  his  letters,  were  the  difficulties  he 
fhould  meet  with  in  croffing  the  Delaware.  To 
thefe  I  have  already  replied.  Since  that  letter,  he 
has  difcovered  a  number  cf  others,  equally  ill- 
founded  ;  and  for  thefe  1  am  referred  to  the  Nar¬ 
rative. 

Page  16.]  “  "2  0  have  attacked  IVafiAngton  in 

that  ftrong  poft  ( Quibble t own ) ,  I  mufi  necejfarily  ^ 
hflve  made  a  confiderable  circuit  of  the  country.'^ 
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The  utmoft  diftance  of  this  circuit  would  not 
have  exceeded  fifteen  miles,  about  fix  miles  further 
than  to  Hiilfborough.  Neither  Quibblctown  nor 
Hillfborough  is  ten  miles  from  Brunfwick  ;  fo  that 
this  conjiderable  circuit  of  country  might  have  been 
performed  in  one  day.  A  circuit  which  will  bear  no 
comparifon  with  the  one  he  adopted  in  its  (lead, 
and  which  he  took  by  fea  and  land,  to  fi2;ht  Wafh- 
ington  at  Brandywine  on  ground  equally  ftrong. 
Page  1 6.]  “  /  did  not  think  it  advifeahle  to 

lofe  fo  much  time  as  r/iufi  have  been  employed  in 
that  march  during  the  inienfe  heat  of  the  feafond^ 
The  time  which  would  have  been  loft  in  that 
march  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  hours  j — 
the  time  wafted  in  his  Chefapeak  circuit  was  three 
months. 

Ibid.]  “  Exclujive  of  this  confi deration^  our 
return  7nujl  have  been  through  an  exhaujied^ 
‘‘  country^  where  there  was  no  poffibility  of  keeping 
“  up  the  cornmimication  with  Brunfwick 

The  reader,  by  this  account,  may  be  led  to  think 
that  Qtubbiecown  is  one  hundred  miles  from 
Brunfwick,  when  in  fa£l  it  is  but  ten  at  moil 
and  the' communication  might  have  been  as  eafily 
kept  up  with  Quibbletown,  as  with  HilKbo- 
rough  •, — and  befides,  as  Sir  William  Plowe  had 
only  11,000  men  with  him,  he  might  have  had  as 
many  more  to  have  fecured  the  communication  if 
he  had  wanted  them. 

/ 

In  mvLetters  I  have  afTcrted,  that  in  the 
mid  ft  of  vidory  the  ardour  of  his  U'oops  was  fup- 
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‘‘  prefled  and  the  General  fuppofes,  page  62,' 
that  the  author  alludes  to  his  conduct  near  the 
“  lines  of  Brooklyn,  and  introduces  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Major-general  Grey 
“  to  difprove  it.”  Here  the  General  is  miftaken. 
I  did  not  allude  to  his  condudl  at  Brooklyn,  but  at 
the  Brandywine,  Gofnen,^  and  at  Germantown. 
Men  of  the  firfl:  reputation  for  candour  and  inte¬ 
grity  at  New  York  declare,  that  this  was  alfo  the 
cafe  at  Brooklyn  and  the  White  Plains ;  but,  as  I 
have  not  treated  of  the  General’s  condufl  at  thofe 
places,  I  fhall  take  no  further  notice  of  his 
evidence. 

In  the  Letters,  I  havefaid,  “  that  at  Brunfwick, 
“  Lord  Cornwallis  was  upon  the  heels  of  the  ene- 

4. 

“  my,  the  deftrudicn  of  a  bridge  over  the  Rari- 
“  ton  faved  them  only  for  a  few  hours  *,  their 
‘‘  further  fecufity  v/as  owing  to  the  orders  received 
“  by  that  nobleman  to  halt  at  Brunfwick.” 

To  difprove  thefe  fafls,  he  again,  page  65, 
refers  to  the  teftimony  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  On 
this  teftimony  I  fhall  make  no  remarks  ;  but  con¬ 
tent  mylelf  Vvith  only  obferving,that  the  fadts  I  have 
alledged  are  ratifled  not  only  by  the  univerfal  re¬ 
port  of  the  country,  but  by  the  General’s  own 
letter  of  the  2Cth  December  1776,  written  at  the 
time  when  the  tranfadlion  happened,  to  give  juft 
information  to  his  Sovereign,  whom  he  ought  not 
to  have  deceived,  and  when  the  General  did  not 
think  of  his  Defence.  And  therefore  I  prefume, 
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the  Public  will  give  full  credit  to  it.  The  words 
of  the  ktter  are : 

In  the  JerfeySj  upon  the  approach  of  the  van 
of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  corps  to  Bruniwick,  by  a 
forced  march  on  the  firil  inftant,  the  enemy 
went  off  moft  precipitately  to  Prince  Town  ;  and 
**  had  they  not  prevented  the  palTage  of  the  Rari- 
‘‘  too,  by  breaking  a  part  of  Brunfwick  bridge, 
great  was  the  confujion  among  them,  that  their 
army  mufi  inevitably  have  ¥een  cut  to  pieces.^* 

My  fir  ft  defign  extending  no  further  than  to  get 
pojfejjion  of  Eaft  Nezv  Jerfe)\  Lord  Cornwallis 

HAD  ORDERS  NOT  TO  ADVANCE  BEYOND  BrUNS- 
WICK,  WHICH  OCCASIONED  HIM  TO  DISCONTINUE 
HIS  PURSUIT.” 

Here  every  fa6t  I  have  alledged,  and  which  the 
General  has  denied, (lands  fully  confefied  by  himfelf; 
and  when  it  is  known  that  the  Rariton  is  fordable  at 
Brunfwick  at  every  recefs  of  the  tide,  no  man  can 
doubt  but  the  fpirit  and  adivity  of  his  Lordfhip 
would  have  led  him,  had  not  his  orders  been— “not  to 
advance  beyond  Brunfv/ick,”  to  have  purfued,  an 
enemy  thus  precipitately  “  dying,”  thus  ready  to  be 
cut  to  pieces,”  and  having  fo  “  difficult'  a  river 
to  pafs  as  the  Delaware, 

The  advantao^es  which  mud  have  been  derived 
from  continuing  the  purfuic  were  fo  critical,  fo 
momentous,  and  obvious,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  an  Officer  fo  adlive  and  enterprifing,  and  who 
had  purfued  his  enemy  more  than  90  miles,  re¬ 
ducing  their  numbers  from  18,000  to  3,000  men, 

would 
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would  have  difcontinued  his  purfuit  at  the  moment 
that  enemy  had  before  him  all  the  difficulties  of 
croffins:  a  confiderable  river. 

Page  67.]  fVaJhington^s  force  at  this  time  {when 
he  was  followed  to  'Trenton )  conjijied  of  6000  7neny 
etxclujive  of  Lee^s. corps  of  ^000  \  GeneralWafhingtcn 
loft  no  time  in  cr offing  his  artillery  and  heavy  baggage 
over  the  Delaware  at  Trenton^  before  we  could  move 
from  Briinfwick*  He  alfo  croffed  part  of  his  troops y 
keeping  a  corps  on  the  eaft  fide  to  obferve  our  motions. 

This  paragraph' contains  three  miftakes ;  one  of 
them,  I  iruft,  the  General  himfelf  will  confefs.  Pie 
here  fays  that  Waffiington’s  force  confided  of  6000 
men.  In  his  Narrative,  page  8,  he  acknowledges 
that  force  to  be  only  3000  when  \t  attacked  Co¬ 
lonel  Rhal  at  Trenton.  He  alfo  afierts  that  Lee’s 
corps  confided  of  4000  men.  In  his  letter  *  to 
'  the  Secretary  of  State,  giving  an  account  of  Lee’s 
capture,  which  happened  only  a  few  days  before, 
he  fays  it  confided  of  2000  men,  Theie  con- 
tradidlions  in  his  opinions,  at  the  time  he  was 
writing  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  when  he  is 
making  his  defence  before  the  Public,  the  reader 
will  be  at  no  lofs  to  account  for.  However,  the 
truth  is,  that  Wadiingtcn,  by  his  own  returns 
made  on  the  day  before  he  eroded  the  Delaware, 
had  no  more  than  3300  ;  and  a  number  of  ihefe 
deferted  immediately  after.  Lee’s  corps  did  not 

r 

*  See  his  Letter,  dated  Dec.  20th,  1776. 
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amount  to  1500;  and  on  his  capture,  many  of 
them  deferred  5  fo  that  when  Wafhington  made  his 
great,  and  what  many  thought  would  be,  his  laft 
effort  to  recover  his  defperate  affairs,  he  could  only 
bring  over  againft  Colonel  Rhal  2800  men,  or¬ 
dering  Cadwallader  with  his  brigade  of  500  men 
to  crofs  the  Delaware,  and  to  attack  Bordentown, 
where  only  80  Heflian  grenadiers  were  left  by 
Colonel  Donop.  The  ice  in  the  Delaware  prevented 
this  intended  manoeuvre.  And  yet  Sir  William 
Howe  fuffered  Wafhington  with  this  army,  then 
the  whole  Continental  force  of  America,  to  take 
from  him  all  Eaft  and  Weft  Jerley,  except  his 
pofts  on  the  Rariton,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
he  confeffes  in  his  Narrative,  page  41,  that  his 
great  fuccejfes  had  intimidated  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion^  and  nearly  -induced  a  general  fubmiffionP 
Nor  is  it  a  faff,  that  Wafhington  loft  no  time  in 
croffing  his  artillery  over  the  Delaware  at  Tren- 
ton  before  we  could  move  from  Brunfwick.” 
Wafnington  believed  that  the  Britifti  General  had  no 
defign  of  moving  his  army  from  Eaft  to  Weft  New 
Jerfey.  Upon  what  V/aOiington’s  belief  was  found¬ 
ed,  I  know  not.  But  it  is  certain,  that  he  aded  as  if 
he  was  acquainted  with  theGeneral’s  firft  intentions. 
That  he  had, if  we  may  credit  his  own  letters  to  Con- 
grefs  now  in  Britain,  copies  of  returns  of  the  Britifli 
army,  is  a  fad.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  this 
refolution  might  inadvertently  tranfpire  through  the 
fame  channel.  Fofieffed  with  this  belief,  Wafliing- 
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‘ton  did  not  leave  Princeton  until  the  Britifli  van 
was  within  three  miles  of  it.  Nor  had  he  pre¬ 
pared  boats  at  Trenton  to.  iranfport  his  army  over 
the  Delaware.  The  fame  boats  which  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  fays,  in  his  tellimony,  “  he  had  hopes  of 
“  finding  at  Coryel’s  Ferry,”  did  not  get  down  to 
Trenton  until  late  in  the  fame  night  that  the 
Britlfh  army  Jlept  at  Princeton.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  was,  that  Wafhington  did  not  begin  to 
tranfport  his  baggage  and  artillery  over  the  De¬ 
laware,  until  twelve  o’clock  that  night ;  and  could 
not  get  his  baggage  and  troops  over,  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the  Britifh  army*, 
which  had  loitered  feventeen  hours  within 
twelve  miles  of  Trenton.  For  this  confidence  of 
Wafhington  in  the  indplence  of  the  Britifli  Gene¬ 
ral,  his  principal  officers  who  were  not  in  his  fecret 
councils  blamed  him.  And  it  was  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  that  Weeden,  a  rebel  General,  wrote  the 
letter  I  have  mentioned  in  page  48  of  the  Letters  to 
a  Nobleman,  declaring,  that  General  Howe  had 
a  mortgage  on  Wafhington’s  army  for  fome 
“  time,  but  had  not  yet  foreclofed  it.” 

It  is  allb  a  mifiake,  that  Waihington  crofied^ 
part  of  his  troeps  over  the  Delaware,  keeping  a 

•  See  Sir  William  Kowe's  Letter,  20th  Dec.  1776,  The 
truth  is,  the  lall;  rebel  embarkation  had  not  left  the  Jerfey  fhore 
when  the  Britifli  van  appeared  in  fight.  AndaMr.  Samuel  Morris, 
one  of  the  rebel  ofneers,  whofe  fervant  was  taken,  made  his 
efppe  on  horfeback,.  becaufe  he  could  not  reach  the  laft  boat. 
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corps  on  the  eafi:  fide  to  obferve  our  motions  i-* 
no  corps  was  croffedover  until  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  the  JBi-itifti  army  took  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  at  Trenton. 

Page  66.]  ne  troops  of  the  left  column  were 
not  in  their  cantonments  in  the  evening  of  the  march 
«  to  Princeton  until  dark,  and  thofe  of  the  right 
column  not  till fome  hours  after  darkP 
How  illufive  is  this !  1  have  afierted  that  the 
army  arrived  at  Princeton  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  This  fa6l  the  General  does  not  deny; 
but  to  evade  it,  we  are  told,  when  the  two  columns 
were  fettled  in  their  cantonments.  How  long  it  was 
before  the  two  columns  were  in  their  cantonments* 

I  know  not;  perhaps  the  fame  indolence  prevailed  in 
cantoning  the  army  as  in  the  other  operations. 
But  that  both  the  columns  were  Britifh  troops,  per- 
feflly  relieved  from  fatigue  by  their  hay  at  Brunf- 
wick,  and  zealous  for  action,  and  either  of  them 
fuperior  in  numbers  to  the  flying  and  panic-ftruck 
enemy,  are  truths  that  cannot  be  concealed  or 
evaded.  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  that  they 
eafily  might  have  overtaken,  in  the  courfc  of  feven- 
teen  hours,  the  enemy, who  were  within  twelve  miles 
of  their  quarters,  and  that  in  the  very  ad  of  crofT- 
ing  the  Delaware  ;  that  river,  of  which  the  diffi. 
culties  in  crofTing  have  been  fo  magnified  to  ferve 
another  purpofe. 

Page  67.]  The  caufe  of  not  marching  earlier  the 
following  day  was,  that  the  enemy  had  broke  down  the 
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bridge  which  could  not  he  fooner  repaired^  and  rendered 
Jit  for  the  pcijfage  of  artillery,  • 

This  bridge  was  over  a  creek  which  an  EngliHi 
hunter  would  leap  with  eafe.  It  was  within  a  mile 
of  the  Eritilh  head-quarters,  its  banks  (loping  tO' 
the  water’s  edge  with  the  gentlell:  declivity,  and 
fordable  at  the  high-road,  and  in  twenty  other  places 
within  half  a  mile  of  it.  The  bridge  itfelf,  which 
was  only  ufed  occafionally  by  the  inhabitants  on 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  might  have  been  repaired  in 
one  hour,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  as' 
well  as  ten  o’clock  in  the  day — there  vvas  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  There  are  people  now  in  London  per- 
fedlly  acquainted  with  this  formidable  bridge  and 
creek. 

Ibid.]  To  account  for  his  not  cr offing  the  Dela- 
ware  after  his  reduced  and  panic- firuck  enemy y  at  a 
time  when  he  had  brought  the  country  nearly  to  a 
general  fubmijfcnf  he  again  refers  to  Lord  Corn* 
Wallis's  evidence y  who  tells  iiSy  as  the  Delaware  was 
“  not  fordable  y  and  we  could  get  no  boatSy  it  was  cer* 
tainly  imprablicable.'* 

That  the  Delaware  could  not  have  been  palTed 
at  this  time  without  boats  or  rafts,  is  true,^  But 
the  General  mud  tell  us  in  his  rejoinder,  why  he 
did  not  conftiii(5t  rafts  or  pontoons,  which  might 
have  been  done  in  a  few  days  with  the  materials  in 
Txenton  *.  This  is  a  queftion  to  which  the  Public 


*  See  Mr.  Galloway’s  Examination,  p,  42. 
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has  a  right,  aiid  will  exped,  a  fatisfadory^  and  not 
an  evafive  anrwer ;  efpecially  as  the  eroding  the 
Delaware  at  this  time  was  rnoil  critical  and  mo¬ 
mentous,  and  miifl:  have  put  an  immediate  end  to 
the  rebellion. 

At  this  time,  the  models  of  Government  in  the 
rebel  States  were  fcarcely  formed,  and  their  au¬ 
thority  by  no  means  eRablilhed.  Every  member 
of  the  rebel  State  of  New  Jerfey  had  fed  out  of 
the  province  •,  and  the  Congrefs  themfelves,  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation,  had  alfo  fed  from  Penn- 
fylvania  into  Maryland.  A  univerfal  panic,  with 
a  defire  of  immediate  fubmiflion,  then  prevailed 
throLio-hout  all  North  America.  Wafiiington’s 

O  O 

army  was  reduced  to  3000  men.  The  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  v/as  diftant  no  more  than  two  days  eafy 
march  *,  it  was  intirely  defencelefs  *,  3000  Britilh 
might  have  been  fpared  to  have  taken  immediate 
polfellion  of  it  *,  while  the  other,  and  by  far  greater 
part  of  the  Britifli  army,  might  have  been  em^ 
ployed  in  the  final  deftrudion  of  the  rebel  force 
and  magazines.  The  Britifli  fleet,  or  fuch  a  part 
of  it  as  might  be  thought  neceflary,  with  tranf- 
ports  loaded  with  (lores  and  provifions  for  the 
army,  might  have  failed  round  in  one  week,  and, 
without  a  Angle  bhflrudion  have  palled  up  to 
Philadelphia,  which  every  circumftance  demon- 

•  At  this  thne  Mud  IH^nd  fort  was  not  built,  the  chevaux- 
de-frize  and  chain  were  not  madej-  nor  were  their  fire-rafts  or 
water-guard  in  any  kind  of  force. 
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ftrated  to  be  the  moft  comfortable  and  moft  pro¬ 
per  quarters  for  the  army  in  winter.  Had  this  mea- 
fure,  which  plain  common  fenfe  fo  evidently  die* 
rated,  been  purfned,  the  reader  will  determine, 
whether  that  country,  which  the  General  has  in- 
cautioufly  confelTed,  was,  by  the  previous  fuccefles 
of  the  Britilh  arms,  brought  “  nearly  to  a  general 
“  fubmiOion,”  would  not  have  ended  the  rebellion, 
preferved  the  Northern  army,  prevented  a  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  faved  the  millions  which 
have  been  expended,  and  preferved  the  natiqfl 
from  thofe  imminent  dangers  and  diftrefics  which 
lately  threatened  the  Independence  of  the  Britilh  • 
nation. 

Page  68.]  ^he  'General  again  adduces  the  tejii’^ 
mony  of  Lord  Ccrn‘wallis  and  Sir  George  Ojhorne^  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  in  having  taken  ^Trenton  into  the 
chain  of  cantonments^  and  for  pofting  the  Hejfian 
troops,  with  the  42  J  regiment,  there  and  at  Borden- 
town,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Donop, 

Here  he  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  the 
charge  againft  him.  I  have  not  cenfUred  his  con- 
dud:  for  “  taking  Trenton  into  his  chain  of  can- 
“  tonments.”  Seeing  he  would  not  crofs  the  De¬ 
laware,  this  was  a  prudent  and  neceflary  meafure. 

It  was  neceffary  to  cover  New  Jerfey,  which  he 
had  then  conquered,  and  might  have  been  fecured, 
had  he  taken  one  proper  - ftep  for  that  purpofe.' 
There  is  not,  therefore,  afentiment  in  the  Letters 
that  can  bear  this  meanih'g  :  I  have  only  blamed 
-  ,  N  2  him^ 
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him,  imoy  for  giving  the  command  of  his  frontier 
cantonments  to  foreigners,  who  did  not  under- 
ftand  the  language  or  policy  of  the  country  ;  and 
^ido^  and  principally,  for  leaving  the  weakeft  com¬ 
mand,  or  feweft  number  of  men,  next  to  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ftronged  and  greateft 
command  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  fear. 

The  reader  will  here  permit  me  to  refer  him  to 
a  perufal  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  evidence,  where  he 
will  find,  that  no  fadl,  which  his  Lordfhip  afferts, 
tends  to  contradidl  any  of  the  charges  in  this  para¬ 
graph  5  all  that  he  fays,  relates  to  the  covering  of 
Trenton,  which  certainly  was  judicious  and  ne- 
cefTary.  But  had  his  Lordfhip  been  confulted  on 
the  quantum  of  force  which  ought  to  have  been 
left  at  Trenton,  or  upon  the  expedience  or  pro¬ 
priety  of  placing  foreigners  in  the  frontier  pofts,  I 
am  confident  he  would  have  advifed  againft  either 
of  thofe  meafures  and  had  he  been  afked  by  the 
Genera],  whether  the  greatefl  or  weakeft  force 
ought  to  have  been  placed  in  the  frontier  canton¬ 
ments,  he  would,  without  any  heft  ration,  have 
advifed  the  greateft. 

Page  69.]  Sir  George  OJhorne^  whofe  evidence 
I  have  mentioned^  tells  us^  that^  after  the  misfor^ 
tune  of  Trenton^  Colonel  Donop  acquainted  him^  that 
if  Colonel  Rhal  had  executed  the  orders  he  had  delu 
vered^'him  from  Sir  WMlam  Howe^  which  were^  to 
eredi  redoubts  at  the  poft  of  ^rentony  that  his  opinion 
waSy  it  would  have  been  impoffihle  to  have  forced 
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RhaVs  brigade^  before  he  could  come  to  his  ajfifiance 
from  Bor  dent  own. 

If  this  was  the  declaration  of  Colonel  Donop, 
as  we  muft  fuppofe,  inafmuch  as  a  gentleman  of 
Sir  George  Clborne’s  eftablifhed  credit  has  de¬ 
clared  it,  it  can  only  convince  us,  when  the  real 
fa(fls  are  known,  of  the  impropriety  and  ill  policy 
of  placing  Heflian  commanders  in  the  advanced 
and  moft  dangerous  poll,  with  a  command  fo 
weak,  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy. 
•The  truth  is,  that  Colonel  Donop,  when  Tren¬ 
ton  was  afifaulted  and  taken,  was  drawn  down  to 
Mount  Holly,  twelve  miles  diftant  from  Borden- 
town,  and  eighteen  from  Trenton,  with,  his  whole 
corps,  except  8o  grenadiers,  contrary*  to  the  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  received  from  Mr.  Galloway. 
This  gentleman  told  him,  that  the  enemy’s  force 
at  Mount  Holly,  which  he  fuppofed,  from  the 
kiformation  he  had  received  from  a  number  of  the 
difaffeded,  who  had  grofsly  impofed  on  him,  to  be 
300©  men,  were  no  more  than  450,  men  and  boys, 
prevailed  on  to  make  a  Ihow,  and  to  draw  him 
from  his  poft,  while  Trenton  was  attacked.  This 
information  the  Colonel  difregarded  ;  the  confe- 
quenceof  which  was,  that  Colonel  Donop  was  not 
at  Bordentown,  from  whence  he  could  fupport 
Colonel  Rhal ;  and  therefore  Colonel  Donop  told 
Sir  George  what  was  not  a  fad,  to  apologife  for 
his  own  unmilitary  condud, 
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But  if  the  Colonel  had  received  orders  to  difeS 
Colonel  Rhal  to  fortify  Trenton,  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  the  General  had  taken  the  fame  precaution  in 
refpedl  to  Bordentown.  And  yet  we  know  that 
Colonel  Donop  adled  the  fame  indifcreet  and  un¬ 
military  part  with  Colonel  Rhal,  and  indeed 
worfe ;  for  he  left  his  poll,  although  equally  ex- 
pofed  to  the  enemy,  who  had  boats  to  crofs  their 
whole  force  over,  to  the  alTault  of  either  poll,  then 
unfortified.  Walhington  was  not  unmindful  of 
thefc  military  blunders,  and  therefore  fent  his  con¬ 
temptible  body  of  new  raifed  militia,  mod  of  them 
boys,  to  draw  Colonel  Donop  from  his  pod,  while 
he  fhould  attack  it,  as  well  as  Trenton  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  faved  Bordentown,  at  the  time  Trenton  was 
taken,  but  the  ice  in  the  Delaware,  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  corps  of  5C0  men,  under  Cadwallader, 
from  pafling  that  river. 

Had  Colonels  Donop  and  Rhal  received  orders 
from  the  General  to  fortify  their  refpedive  pods,  is 
it  credible  that  officers  of  their  rank  and  experience 
would  have  prefumed  to  difobey  them  ?  I  fhould 
think  not,  when  their  ov/n  fafety  and  honour  de¬ 
pended  on  their  obedience.  If  Colonel  Donop 
had  received  fuch  orders,  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
feen  them  executed ;  if  he  did  not,  why  did  not 
the  General  call  him  to  anfwer  for  fo  great  a  breach 
of  duty  ?  Why  did  he  afterwards  intrud  a  man, 
who  had  tranfgreffed  the  military  law  in  a  point  fa 
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important,  and  which  had  brought  difgrace  and 
ruin  on  the  Britifli  fervice,  with  the  important 
command  againft  Red  Bank  ?  But  there  are  other 
queftions,  to  which  we  may  call  on  the  General 
for  explicit  anfwers.  Were  the  orders  to  Colonel 
Donop  in  writing,  or  not  ?  If  they  were  in  writing, 
why  are  they  not  produced  ?  If  they  were  not,  they 
certainly  ought  to  have  been,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
much  confequence.  But  further.  Why  did  not  the 
General  lee  that  thole  redoubts  were  built,  before 
he  withdrew  his  force  from  Trenton  ?  If  they  were 
neceffary  at  all,  they  were  immediately  neceffary. 
The  alTaults  upon  Trenton  might  have  been  made 
the  next  day  after  the  enemy  had  left  it,  as  well  as 
the  eleventh.  The  General,  with  his  whole  army, 
remained  on  the  fpot,  from  the  8  th  to  the  14th  of 
December*  ;  and  in  half  of  that  time  the  redoubts 
at  both  pods  might  have  been  completed,  and  the 
fubfequent  difgraces  and  miisfortunes,  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifli  fervice,  prevented.  The  General,  therefore, 
mufl:  yet  find  a  better  apology  for  thofe  two  blun¬ 
ders  ;  of  leaving  his  frontier  pofts,  which  we/e 
the  mofl  expofed,  and  in  fight  of  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy,  in  a  ftate  altogether  defencelefs, 
and  with  the  fmalleft  number  of  troops  of  any 
of  his  cantonments  •,  blunders  that  would  difgrace 
the  wreaked  officer  in  his  army. 

*  See  his  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  of  the  20th  of 
December,  1776. 
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Ibid.]  Wajhingtoriy  after  Lee's  corps  joined  him^ 
had  never  lefs  than  8000  men* 

General  Lee  was  taken,  on  the  12th  of  De¬ 
cember,  by  Lolonel  Harcourt,  at  the  head  of  his 
corps,  near  Trenton,  on  their  way  to  join  WaPn- 
ington.  A  few  days  after  the  fcattered  remains  of 
that  corps,  not  confifting  of  yco  men,  joined 
Wafhington,  who,  reinforced  by  that  corps, 
attacked  Trentop  ;  and  the  General  confeffes,  in 
his  Narrative,  page  8,  when  he  intends  to  throw 
the  blame  on  Colonel  Rha],  for  fuffering  Trenton 
to  be  taken,  that  “  he  was  credibly  informed,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  3C00 
but  in  his  Obfervations,  when  he  has  another  pur- 
pofe  in  view,  he  alTerts,  that  Wafhington  had 
never  iefs  than  §000  men,  after  the  jundion  of 
Lee’s  corps.  The  General  did  not  recoiled,  at 
the  time  he  made  ufe  of  this  argument,  that  it 
proves  too  much  for  his  own  reputation  •,  and  that, 
if  it  vindicates  it  in  one  cafe,  it  more  firongly  con¬ 
demns  it  in  another.  For  if  Wafhington’s  force 
was  not  lefs  than  8000”  men^  when  he  left  Tren¬ 
ton  with  only  1200,  under  Colonel  Rhal,  in  a 
(late  entirely  unfortified,  to  oppofe  that  8000,  did 
his  military  knowledge  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  poft  of  Trenton  was  fafe  ?  Did  it  juilify  his 
not  feeing  that  pod  in  a  date  of  defence,  at  lead 
for  one  day,  before  he  left  it ;  before  he  drew  the 
mam  Britifh  army  from  it  ?  I  wifh  fomc  reflec¬ 
tions,  yet  more  to  the  General’s  difadvantage  than 
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thofe  I  have  yet  enumerated,  may  not  obtrude 
themfelves  upon  the  mind  of  the  candid  enquirer 
into  his  condudt.  If  there  were  8000  men  within 
fight  of  thedefencelefs  poft  of  Trenton,  did  General 
Howe  intend  to  facrifice  that  poft  to  the  wicked 
defigns  of  a  fadlion,  combined  againft  the  honour 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  happinefs  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ?  Or  fhali  we  impute  it  to  his  ignorance  in  mi¬ 
litary  fervice  ? 

But  yet  even  this  excufe  his  friend  Major-ge¬ 
neral  Grey  will  not  fulfer  us  to  admit.  He  de¬ 
clares,  page  96,  that  the  “  divifion  of  the  army, 
“  before  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  a  majierly 
movement^  deceived  the  enemy^  and  brought  on 
‘‘  an  adtiori  with  almofl  certainty  of  fuccefs  we 
cannot,  therefore^  impute  fo  grofs  a  blunder  to 
•ignorance.  The  reader  will  afcribe  it  to  another 
caufe,  ^ 

I  have  alTerted,  in  page  61  of  my  Letters,  that 
Wafhington  was  encamped  at  Quibbletown,  about 
nine  miles  from  Brunfwick,  with  fewer  than  6coo 
undifciplined  and  badly  appointed  troops,  which, 
with  a  corps  of  2000  men,  under  General  Sulli¬ 
van  at  Prince  Town,  compofed  his  whole  force. 
To  this  the  General  anfwers. 

Ibid.]  From  the  intelligence  1  then  •  had^  and 
which  I  have  not  fence  had  reafon  to  doubt ^  IVaJhing- 
ton  load  not  lefs  than  10,000  men  in  his  camp^  on  the 
hill  ahoHoe  ^ibhletown. 

The  General  fhews  no  want  of  ingenuity  in 
ftating  his  own  nunibers,  and  thofe  of  his  enemy. 
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In  treating  of  the  former,  he  gives  us  only  his  ef- 
feclive  rank  and  file,  exclufive  of  officers,  an 
important  part  of  his  force ;  but  in  fpeaking  of 
the  rebel  army,  he  always  extends  his  ideas'  to  its 
whole  force.  This  is  artful,  and  ingenioufly 
adapted  to  miflead  men  unacquainted  with  fucb 
calculation.  However,  allowing  him  what  he  con¬ 
tends  for,  and  fuppofing  that  he  had  ‘‘  i  i,goo 
“  fighting  men,”  and  Waffiington  10,000,  yet 
the  former  were  veteran  troops,  inured  to  vi61:ory, 
and  .eager  for  adfion  ;  and  the  latter  were  new 
railed  and  undifciplined,  and  at  lead  one-half 
militia  *^.  Was  he  afraid  of  attacking  Waffiington 
with  fuch  men  ?  If  he  was,  why  did  he  not  add  to 
their  numbers  11,000  more?  His  own  returns 
will  prove,  that  the  numbers  then  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  command,  were  not  lefs  than  35,000. 

Page  70.]  His  (JVajhington^s)  camp  was  to  the 
full  as  inacceffihle  in  the  rear  as  in  the  fronts  and  an 
attack  upon  his  right  flank  (from  every  account  1 
could  get )  would  have  been  ftill  more  hazardous^  - 

The  furveyor  of  the  county,  who  knew  the 
fpot  on  which  Waffiington  was  encamped,  was  at 
New  York  when  the  General  proceeded  to  Hillffio- 
rough  ;  he  was  attending  on  the  army  to  render 
his  fervices.  He  had  drawn  a  chart  of  the  roads 
round  Waffiington’s  camp ;  and  he  communicated 

*  It  will  occur  to  the  Reader,  th^t  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
lefs  than  2000  veteran  troops,  has  lately  defeated,  and  totally 
routed,  7000. 
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fiis  ideas  to  General  Skinner,  who  had  conftant 
accefs  to  the  General.  He  was  ordered  to  hold 
himfelf  in  rcadinefs  to  attend  the  army  in  Jerfey  ; 
but  he  was  left  at  New  York,  without  any  notice 
of-its  movement  to  Hillfborough.  Of  thefe  fa(fls, 
whenever  called  upon,  he  will  make  folemn  affida¬ 
vit ;  and  further,  that  Waffiington’s  camp  was  ac- 
ceffible  both  in  the  rear  and  on  the  right  flank, 
on  higher  and  more  commanding  ground. 

Ibid.]  Wajhington  was  certainly  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  intention  was  to  attack  him  and  had  he 
not  been  perfeblly  fatisfied  with  the  flrength  of  his 
poft^  he  would  not  have  remained  fo  long  in  it. 

It  \^as  impoffible  that  Wafhington  could  con¬ 
ceive,  from  the  movement  of  the  Britiffi  army,  that 
the  General  intended  to  attack  him.  It  did  not  in 
the  lead  indicate  fuch  defign,  but  manifeftly  the  re- 
verfe  ;  indeed,  it  rather  difcovered  a  fear  in  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  of  an  attack  from  the  rebel  army.  Could 
Wafliington,  when  General  Howe,  with  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  caution  and  fear,  in  his  whole  march 
from  Brunfwick  to  Hillfborough,  and  during  his 
day  at  that  pod,  kept  the  Rariton,  an  unfordable 
river,  between  him  and  the  pod  of  his  enemy,  a 
fituation  from  which  he  could  neither  attack  nor 
be  attacked,  poffibly  believe  he  intended  to  attack 
him?  It  was  this ' unmilitary  conduct  which  en¬ 
couraged  Wafhington  to  remain  in  his  camp,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  he  was  fafe  while  Sir  William  Howe 
remained  thus  poded.  Had  the  General  wiffied 
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tp  have  induced  Wadiington  to  believe  he  intended 
to  bring  on  an  adlion,  there  was  one  obvious  and 
infallible  mode  of  doing  it.  A  niarch  of  five  or 
fix  miles  would  have  carried  the  army  to  Wafiv 
ington’s  right  flank  or  rear.  It  would  then  have 
been  polled  between  Wafhington  and  all  his  re- 
fources  j  it  would  have  cut  him  off  from  his  ma¬ 
gazines  of  provifion,  his  military  (tores,  and  his 
boats,  then  lying  fome  within  feventeen,  and  all 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  Britifh  poft.  In  this 
cafe,  Wafhington  muft  have  deferred  his  camp,  or 
(tarved  ;  and  if  he  had  moved,  the  General  might 
have  attacked,  or  purfued  him  to  his  boats,  to 
which  the  Britifh '  army  would  have  been  >  many 
miles  nearer  than  Wafliingtop,  as  he  mnft  have 
taken  a  confiderable  circuit  to  have  reached  them^ 
and  to  have  avoided  an  adion,  fuppofing  it  to 
have  been  praflicable.  But  inftead  of  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre,  the  General  did  not  move  his  army  to- 
wards  the  Delaware,  far  enough  to  induce  a  be¬ 
lief  that  he  intended  either  to  crofs  it,  to  get  in 
the  enemy’s  rear,  or  to  cut  him  off  from  his  fup- 

i 

plies. 

From  page  71  1096,  the  General  has  introduced 
the  tefimgny  of  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond^  to  apo- 
logize  for  noP  going  up  the  Delaware^  when  he  ar^ 
rived  with  his  fleet  at  the  Capes  of  that  Bay, 

It  would  be  a  tedious  tafk,  and  little  entertaim 
}ng  to  the  reader,  (hould  I  travel  through  all  the 
mifta^s  contained  in  this  teftimony,  refpeding 
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thje  numerous  ‘‘  Hioals,  and  rapidity  of  the  tides’^ 
in  the  Delaware;  the  force  of  Wafhington  at 
Wilimingcon ;  the  narrownefs  of  the  channel  at 
NewcalUe ;  the  difficulties  of  landing  the  troops, 
and  the  great  ilrength  of  the  rebel  water-guard. 

I  will,  therefore,  content  myfelf,  becaufe  I  truft 
the  reader  will  be  fatisfied,  with  a  few  brief  and  ge¬ 
neral  obl'ervations  on  the  whole.  The  jlooah  are 
to  be  feen  in  Fifher’s  chart  of  the  Delaware.  ’The 
tide  does  not  run  two  miles  and  an  half  in  an  hour. 
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As  to  the  'narrownefs  of  the  channel  at  Newcaftle, 
every  fkilful  mariner,  who  has  failed  up  the  De¬ 
laware,  knows,  that  from  the  Pea-patch  below,  to 
Marcus  Hook  above,  that  town,  a‘  diftance  of  20 
miles,  it  is  at  leaft  two  miles  in  width.  The  ftrength 
of  Wafhington,  at  W^illmington,  was  perfedlly  vi- 
fionary  *,  becaufe  it  is  known  he  was  not  at  that  time 
in  Pennfylvania  :  And  there  are  a  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  now  in  London,  who  can  prove  that  the  fort 
at  Mud  Ifland  was  in  an  unfinifhed  and  defencelefs 
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ftate,  and  pofiefied  by  130  militia  only;  that  the 
water  guard  was  unprepared  and  unmanned,  and 
the  chain  not  finifhed ;  and  that  there  are  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  places  betvyeen  the  Bite  of  Newcaftle  and 
Marcus  Hook,  perfedlly  adapted  to  the  landing 
pf  an  army  with  the  utmoft  eafe.  Of  this.  Sir 
Andrew,  in  his  crofs  examination,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  imaginary  difficulties  he  had  before 
enumerated,  makes  a  full  confeftlon  ;  for,' in  page 
87,  he  candidly  declares,  that  he  never  pre- 
tended  to  deny  the  prafticability  of  landing  an 
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‘‘  army  in  the  Delaware.”  But,  to  put  this  mat¬ 
ter  beyond  difpute,  I  need  only  remind  the  Pub¬ 
lic,  that  the  fame  fleet  which  Sir  William  Howe 
has  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  would  be  in 
danger  from  the  difficulties  in  the  navigation,  and 
the  rebel  force,  by  his  own  orders,  fliortly  after, 
when  Wafhington  had  poflreffion  of  the  country  on 
both  Tides,  did  fail  up  the  fame  river  uninjured  and 
mmoleftedy  and  in  lefs  than  half  the  time  it  had 
taken  to  fail  up  the  Chefapeak,  and  Wafhington’s 
troops  were  in  pofleffion  of  both  banks  of  the  river, 
when  the  water-guard  was  prepared,  and  in  com¬ 
plete  force. 

Pages  104  and  105  are  partly  employed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  there  was  no  time  loft  in  ftopping  the 
hanks  of  Province  Jfland^  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
erebl  the  batteries  againft  Mud  Iftand. 

To  fupport  the  charge  of  negled,  I  fhall  apply 
to  the  General’s  own  declarations  *,  by  which  it 
will  appear,  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  in 
the  General’s  pofleffion  on  the  26th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  %  and  that  the  batteries  v*^ere  opened  againfl 
Mud  Ifland  on  the  1 5th  of  November,  exactly 
feven  weeks  after  7*.  What  were  the  carpenters 
and  working  parties  employed  in  during  this  time  ? 
We  are  told  they  were  repairing  the  dykes,  and 
ftopping  out  the  tides.  If  the  engineer  employed 
|hem  in  that  labour,  when  he  had  liberty  to  pro- 

*  See  Sir  William  Howe’s  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain, 
©f  the  loth  of  CLtober,  1777. 

f  See  Obfervations,  p,  105, 
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cure  artifls,  he  was  very  abfurd.  This  bufinefs  is 
a  particular  art,  and  to  be  performed  only  by  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  Their  wages  are  frorn  7  s.  6d^ 
to  i os,  per  \wh\\c  the  wages  of  an  upland 

ditcher  is  only  2  s. ;  and  . I  have  known  a  mader 
artift  fent  for  from  Virginia,  and  paid  1 50'/.  per  an¬ 
num  falary.  Hence  it  was  that  the  carpenters  and 
working  parties,  if  they  were  employed  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  dykes,  laboured*  in  vain,  in  a  bufinefs  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  \  but  the  truth  is,  they 
were  as  fruitlefsly  employed  in  mud  and  water,  to 
eredl  the  batteries.  This  occafioned  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Galloway,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  who, 
as  is  before  mentioned,  had  them  repaired  in  fix 
days.  The  number  of  men  employed  by  him, 
were  upwards  of  forty. 

An  attempt  is  made,  in  page  io5,  to  vindicate 
the  General’s  condiK^l,  in  not  attacking  the  rebel 
army  at  White  Marfli.  “  /  ‘fays. he,  the  hefi 

intelligence  that  the  eneniy^s  poft  was  net  ajfailable 
“  in  the  rear,^' 

The  guides  who  attended  the  General  in  this 
truly  ridiculous  expedition,  and  who  lived  from 
their  infancy  on  the  fpot,'  and  many  others,  will 
prove,  on  oath,  that  the  ground  in  Walhington’s 
rear  commanded  his  camp  j  and  it  is  not  lefs  true, 
that  he  was  prepared,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  of 
the  General’s  movement  towards  his  rear,  for 
flight.  His  heavy  baggage  was  fent  off  toward 
Skippack,  and  his  light  was  in  readinefs  for  a  pre¬ 
cipitate 
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tipitate  movement.  Men  of  undoubted  reptrta-^ 
tion,  within  his  lines  at  the  time,  have  confirmed 
thefe  fa6ls. 

But  the  Geineral  here  again  Calls  to  his  aid  the 
teftimony  of  Major-general  Grey,  who  fays,  “  I 
“  think  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  fo  very  ftrongly 
fituated ,  as  they  were  at  White  Marfh,  would 
have  been  highly  imprudent.”  Did  the  Major- 
general  ever  reconnoitre  the  rear  of  Wafhington’s 
camp?  Was  he  ever  on,  or  near  that  ground? 
He  does  not  afiert  it ;  and  the  truth  is,  he  netrer 
was.  May  he  not  then  have  been  miftaken  in  his 
opinion  ?  He  in  the  next  page  as  pofitively  aflerts, 
that  the  war  was  carried  on,  in  the  ftrongell 
country  in  the  world,  with  almofl:  an  unani- 
mous  people  to  defend  it  and  in  both  of  thefe 
opinions,  there  are  now  but  few  men  who  do  not 
know  that  he  is  grofsly  miftaken. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  General  fupinely  fuf- 
“  fered  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  at  Germantown.” 
To  difprove  this  charge,  we  are  referred  to  Sir 
George  Ofborne’s  teftimony ;  and,  when  we  can¬ 
didly  examine  what  he  has  faid  on  the  fubjedt,  we 
find  it  rather  fnpports  than  difproves  it.  All 
that  Sir  George  has  faid  in  favour  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral,  is,  that  he  ordered  him  to  move  in  front  of 
the  line  of  infantry  ;  and  told  him,  he  “  might 
expedl  the  enemy  at  day-break,” 

A  V 
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This  only  proves,  that  the  General  had  fomc 
fufpicions  of  the  enemy’s  defign  •,  but  not  that  he 
had,  in  confeqnence  of  that  fufpicion,  given  the 
neceffary  orders  to  the  army,  to  prepare  them  for 
receiving  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  a  furprife. 
If  he  really  believed  he  fliould  be  attacked,  he  is 
yet  more  culpable  than  I  had  imagined  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  from  the  teilimiony  of  his  own  witnefs, 
that  no  fuch  orders  were  given.  Four  different 
queftions  were  put  to  Sir  George,  in  order  to  draw 
from  him  his  opinion  on  the  furprife  of  the  army  ; 
all  of  which  he  declined  to  anfwer.  If  he  did  believe 
the  army  was  not  furprifed,  would  not  his  honour, 
and  the  juftice  due  to  the  General,  have  induced 
him  to  have  declared  his  opinion  ?  And,  as  he  de¬ 
clined  it,  is  there  not  what  amounts  to  the  ftrongeft 
prefumption,  that  he  could  not  deny  it  without 
violating  his  honour  and  the  truth  ?  But  if  the 
General  really  gave  the  neceffary  orders  to  the  fe- 
veral  officers  of  his  army  to  prevent  a  furprife,  all 
his  Aides  de  Camp,  and  his  Secretary,  were  in 
London  during  the  examination  of  his  witneffes 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
why  then  did  he  not  prove  fuch  orders  by  them 
His  honour,  his  military  charadter  demanded  it; 
and  yet  we  find  he  has  prudently  avoided  to  examine 
them  on  the  fubjedl. 

In  the  Letters  to  a  Nobleman,  page  86  to  89, 
I  have  faithfully  defcribed  the  diftreffed  fituation 
p;  the  rebel  army  at  the  Valley  Forge,  and  charged 

P  the 
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the  General  with  a  high  breach  of  his  duty  tp  his 
Sovereign,  in  not  attacking  or  befieging  it,  and  by 
that  means  faving  his  country  from  all  its  fubfe- 
quent  misfortunes,  As  this  is  a  high  charge^  the 
Public  will  excufe  me  if  1  repeat  it  at  large,  and 
then  confider  his  anfwer. 

“  Here”  (at  the  Valley  Forge)  “  'Wafhington 
lay  all  the  winter  and  fpring,  encountering  dif- 
ficulties  which  language  can  fcarcely  defcribe. 
‘‘  Flis  army  labouring  under  bad  appointments^ 
almoft  in  every  refped  ;  his  troops  in  a  manner 
naked,  in  the  mod  inclement  feafon  of  the  year, 
having  no  fait  provifions,  and  little  fait  to  eat 
‘‘  with  their  frefli ;  often  on  Ihort  allowance  in  re- 
fped  to  both  5  rapidly  wafting  by  ficknefs,  that 
raged  with  extreme  mortality  in  all  his  different 
hofpitals,  and  without  any  of  the  capital  medi- 
cines  to  relieve  them.  His  army  was  likewife 
diminifhed  by  conftant  defertions,  in  companies 
from  ten  to  fifty  at  a  time;  hence  in  three 
‘‘  months  his  number  was  reduced  to  lefs  than 

V  .  ... 

“  4000  men,  who  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
called  effectives. 

Wafnington’s  army  continued  in  this  weak 
and  dangerous  ftate  from  December  till  May  • 
‘‘  while  the  Britifh  troops,  who  had  the  bed  ap- 
pointments,  and  were  in  high  health  and  fpirits, 
lay  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  great  meafure  inadive, 
differing  the  rebels  to  diftrefs  the  loyal  inhabit- 
ants  on  every  fide  of  the  Britifh  lines,  to  dedroy 

‘‘  their 
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“  their  mills,  feize  their  grain,  their  horfes,  their 
“  cattle;  imprifon,  whip,  braritd,  and  kill  the 
“  unhappy  people,  who,  devoted  to  the  caufe  of 
“  their  Sovereign,  at  every  rifque^  were  daily  llip- 
“  plying  the  army,  navy,  and  loyal  inhabitants 
within  the  lines,  with  every  necclTary  and  luxury 
that  the  country  afforded.’* 

To  the  charge  thus  made,  with  fo  many  circum- 
ftances  precifcly  defined,  the  General,  as  upon  many 
other  cccafions,  contents  himfelf  with  making  only  a 
general  anfwer.  He  does  not  prefume  to  deny 
One  of  the  fafls  I  have  afferted  *,  he  does  not  deny 
the  defcripiion  I  have  given  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
enemy’s  camp^  and  of  its  lines  and  redoubts  ;  of 
its  numbers  of  men ;  of  its  truly  diflreffed  date, 
arifing  from  the  v;ant  of  comfortable  lodgings,  of 
provifions,  and  of  clothing  ;  or  of  the  conftant  de- 
fertionsi  and  extreme  mortality  raging  among  his 
troops.  All  thefe  fadls  he  gently  glides  over  in 
filence;  and  artfully  reds  his  defence  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  naked  affertion  :  That 

Page  106.]  The  Author’s  plan  of  befieging 
the  enemy  at  the  Valley  Forge,  is  in  thehigheft 
‘‘  degree  abfurd.  Had  I  made  a  divifion  of  the 
“  troops  in  the  manner  he  propofes,  I  fhould  have 
expofed  them  to  be  beaten  in  detail.” 

Surely  this  cannot  be  deemed  a  fatisfadlory  an¬ 
fwer  to  thofe  numerous  fads,  fhould  1  fay  nothing 
in  reply  *,  however,  fatigued  as  I  am  with  the  dif- 
agreeable  taflc  of  refuting  fo  many  pofuive  affer- 
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rions,  and  fuch  numerous  mifreprefentations,  1 
cannot  pafs  it  over  in  filence.  On  my  reader’s  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  will  be  brief.  The 
•reader  will  fee,  in  the  Appendix,  a  genuine  letter 
from  a  Committee  of  Congrefs,  appointed  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  caufes  of  the  diftreffed  (late  of 
Wafhington’s  army, ,  and  fitting  at  the  Valley 
Forge  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  figned 
Francis  Bana^  one  of  the  Committee,  in  behalf  of 
the  red,  diredled  to  the  Prefidentof  the  Congrefs, 
and  indorfed  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Laurens, 
the  then  Prefidenr,  from  whofe  trunk,  among 
other  interefting  papers,  it  was  taken  *,  the  au¬ 
thenticity  therefore  cannot  be  difputed.  From 
this  letter,  it  will  appear  that  I  have  been  moded 
in  my  defeription  of  the  didrefies  of  Wadiington’s 
army  •,  I  trud  I  have  been  fo  in  every  other  piece 
of  information,  which  1  have,  from  the  bed  of 
motives,  given  my  country  *,  and  I  cannot  help 
acknowledging,  that  I  edeem  it  a  fortunate  event, 
that  1  am  thus  judified  in  a  particular  which  car¬ 
ried  w'ith  it  a  greater  degree  of  improbability  than 
any  other  that  I  have  comnfunicated  to  the  public. 

Having  perufed  this  letter,  the  reader  will  re- 

colledf,  that  the  GeneraPhad  under  his  immediate 

* 

command  near  20,000  veteran  troops  ;  that  his 
enemy  had  not  3000  men,  who  could  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  effedives ;  ^that  thefe  were  in  a 
manner  deditute  of  almod  every  neceffary  ;  and 
that  he  had  not  horfes-  to  carry  off  his  cannon  and 

military 
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military  ftores.  What,  then,  could  prevent  the  Ge¬ 
neral  from  marching  out  with  5000  men,  and  at¬ 
tacking  this  enfeebled,  fickly,  and  nakedenemy,thus 
deftitute  of  provifions  ?  Was  he  afraid  that  5000 
veteran  Britons  would  be  beaten  in  detail”  hy  fucb 
an  ene'my  ?'V^hy^  then,  did  he  not  take  his  whole  army 
(as  there  was  at  that  time  no  other  body  of  men 
in  arms  on  the  whole  continent  of  America),  and 
attack,  or  furround,  and  ftarve  him  into  a  furren- 
der,  agreeably  to  the  plan  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
Letters  *  ?  Could  any  thing  be  more  pradticable  ? 
Did  not  every  fenfe  of  military  duty,  the  recent 
lofs  of  the  Northern  army,  and  the  critical  flate  of 
affairs  at  that  time  in  Europe,  all  urgently  ,prefs 
him  to  take  this  meafure  ?  Had  this  been  done, 
the  honour  of  his  country,  ffiamefully  loft  at  Sa¬ 
ratoga,  would  have  been  regained  ;  all  the  valu¬ 
able  artillery,  and  military  ftores  of  the  continent, 
would  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  The  Congrefs, 
feeing  their  whole  force  taken  or  difperfed,  muft 
have  defponded  of  further  oppofition ;  all  America 
muft  have  fubmitted  ;  and  the  Court  of  France 
muft  have  feen  the  folly  of  its  new  alliance,  and 
receded  from  it;  and  thus  the  General  might  have 
faved  his  country  from  all  its  prefent  difficulties, 
embarraffments,  and  diftreffes.  •.  .  '  ^  . 

*  See  Letters  to  a  Nobleman,  p,  8g,  and  the  chart,  fhow- 
ing  the  pofition  of  the  rebel  army, ‘and  of  the  polls  propofed  to 
be  taken  by  the  Britiih. 
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If  there  was  not  a  want  of  inclination,  why  wa<i 
not  this  done  ?  The  General  cannot  plead  want  of 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  defpondency  and  weak 
flate  of  his  enemy.  If  he  wanted  charts  of  Wafh- 
ington’s  quarters,  and  his  redoubts  and  defences, 
feveral  of  them  were  brought  in  to  him  by  men  of 
credit,  who  took  them  on  the  fpor.  If  he  wanted 
intelligence  of  the  ftate,  pofidon,  or  movements  of 
the  army,  he  received  it  conftantly  from  officers, 
and  other  perfons  confidential  in  every  department 
of  the  enemy’s  army  j  befides  his  conftant  intelli¬ 
gence  from  deferters,  fpies,  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  daily  coming  into  his  lines.  In  fliorr,' 
there  was  no  movement,  or  other  material  circum- 
ftance  that  happened,  but  what  the  General  was 
foon  acquainted  with.  The  ftate  and  condition  of 
the  rebel  army  was  as  much  before  him  as  before 
Waffiington  himfclf. 

It  has  been  problematical  with  many,  what  mo¬ 
tives  could  lead  an  officer,  whofe  reputation  ftood 
high  in  the  opinion  of  his  Sovereign  and  country, ^ 
into  all  this  mifeondudb.  The  humane  and  cha¬ 
ritable  impute  it  to  his  real  ignorance  in  his  owit 
profeffion.  But  thefe  men  have  taken  only  a  fu- 
perficial  view  of  the  General’s  adlions.  His  plan^ 
of  the  battle  of  Long  JJland  and  Brandywine^  are 
irrefiftible  proofs  that,  when  he  intended  to  gain 
an  advantage  over  his  enemy,  or  even  to  cut  off 
his  retreat,  he  poffelTed  military  judgment  fiiffici- 
6  eat 
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pnt  to  infure  it.  At  both  of  thefe  places,  he  knew, 
that  if  he  had  been  defeated  he  muft  have  loft  his 
army.  Had  his  troops  been  routed  at  Long  Ifland, 
he  could  not  have  efcaped  in  boats  to  his  Ihips, 
when  purfued  by  a  vidorious  enemy.  Thus  cir- 
jcunnftanced,  his  military  abilities  were  exerted  ; 
nor  would  his  manoeuvres  have  difgraced  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  firft  abilities ;  he  turned  his  enemy’s  left 
flank,  unfurpeded,  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
,  killed  and  took  prifoners  one-third  of  his  army. 
At  Brandywine,  when  he  thought  his  fleet  had 
left  him,  and  he  had  no  fafety  but  in  vidory,  his 
meafures  were  equally  judicious;  he  fuddenly, 
and  unperceived,  hemmed  in  the  whole  rebel  army 
between  his  two  columns  and  impaflTable  waters. 
In  (horr,  he  was  never  defeated,  nor  compelled  to 
retreat ;  and  always  fucceeded  in  every  attack- 
he  thought  proper  to  make,  as  far  as  he  chofe  ^ 
to  fucceed ;  knowledge,  ther-efore,  could  not 
be  wanting,  whenever  inclination  called  it  into 
adion. 

There  are  others,  and  but  few,  who  imagine 
that  the  war  was  procraftinated  from  lucrative 
views.  But  frorn  this  charge  I  readily  acquit  the 
General.  Kis  dlfpofition  is  liberal ;  and  his  par¬ 
ticular  friends  acknowledge,  that  the  love  of  mo¬ 
ney  is  the  leaft  of  all  his  pafTions ;  and  therefore, 
although  he  fuffered  his  favourites,  while  he  was 
profufely  wafting  the  wealth  of  the  nation  by  his 
'  ina^fion  and  extravagant  demands^  to  colled  much 
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of  it  into  their  own  coffers,  yet  little  of  it  found  ' 
ifs  way  into  that  of  the  General.  - 

There  are  others,  who,  having  carefully  examin¬ 
ed  the  conduct  of  the  General  in  America^ '  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  the  proceedings  of  a  wicked  fa5lion  in 
Britain^-diVt  convinced  that  the  defign  of  both  was 
the  fame  ^  and  that  the  General,  inftead  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  command  with  an  intention  to  execute  the 
truft  repofed  in  him  by  his  Sovereign  and  his  coun-r 
try,  accepted  it  by  the  advice^  and  with  defign  to 
facilitate  the  wicked  purpofes,  of  his  con¬ 
federates  in  Britain.  I  fincerely  wifh  there  were 
no  ground  for  fuch-a  conclufion.  But  there  are 
circumftances  fo  ftrong,  and  adlions  which  fpeak 
fo  loudly  in  fupport  of  it,  that,  when  examined,  they 
will  amount  to  pofitive  proof.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  trace  his  condudf,  by  fair  and  juft  ar¬ 
guments,  from  any  other  motive. 

A  private  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Kirk,  of  Non 
tingham,  one  of  the  General’s  conftituents  and 
colleagues  in  fadion,  with  his  anfwer,  is  before 
the  Public  *.  Mr.  Kirk  charges  him  with  a  breach 
of  promife,  in  accepting  of  the  command  of  the 
forces  about  to  be  fent  to  America  for  fuppr effing 
the  rebellion ;  tells  him  of  the  confufion  it  had 
made  among  his  friends gives  his  reafons 
againft  it ;  and  concludes  with  faying,  “  I  do  not 

f  See  the  detail  and  conduct  of  the  American  war,  and  the 
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"  Wi(h  you  may  fall,  as  many  do,  but  I  cannot  fay 

‘‘  I  wijh  fuccefs  to  the  undertaking,^*  To  this  con¬ 
fidential  and  truly  feditious  letter^  the  General  re¬ 
turns  an  anfwer  as  confidential.  He  tells  Mr.  Kirk, 
that  he  had  flattered  himlelf  he  had  removed  all 
thofe  prejudices  had  entertained  againfl;  him-,’* 
that  he  had  been  highly  complimented j*  upon  his 
accepting  the  command,  by  thofe  who  are  averfe 
‘‘  to  the  meafures  of  Adminiftration  j*  and  in  treats 
“  him  in  particular  to  fufpend  his  judgment^  until 
the  event  fhould  prove  him  unworthy  of  his  fup- 
«  port.” 

Thefe  letters,  which  were  not  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  furely  furnifh  us  with  a  clue  to  the 
dark  and  heinous  confpiracy  of  the  Fadlion,  with 
which  the  General  was  connedled.  From  them  it 
appears,  that,  before  thefe  men  had  concerted  their 
plan  of  oppofition,  he  had  pledged  his  honour  to  his 
conftituents,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  a  com¬ 
mand  which  was  to  fupprefs  the  rehellion  \  and  that 
notwithftanding,  he  was  led  by  fome,  we  mult 
fuppofe,  pow'erful  motive,  to  violate  his  promife. 
What  that  motive  was,  is  likewife  fufficiently 
evident.  It  was  the  advice  of  the  men  who  were 
thus  “  averfe  to  the  meafures  of  Adminijirationj* 
whofe  compliments**  he  immediately  received 
on  accepting  the  commilTion,  whofe  approbation 
he  pleads  as  an  excufe  to  his  friend  for  his  breach 
of  promife,  and  of  whofe  public  reputation  he  was 
the  conftant  and  careful,  guardian  while  in  Ame- 

rica. 
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rica  And  it  further  appears,  that  after:  he  had 
received  his  command,  to  remove  the  ^^prejudices'* 
of  his  particular  friend,  who  had  declared  he 
could  not  wifli  him  fuccefs”  in  fupprejfing  the 
rebellion^  to  fufpend  his  judgment"  on  the  Ge¬ 
neral’s  conduct,  “  until  the  event  fhould  prove  him 
‘‘  unworthy  of  his  fupport"  Upon  thefe  plain 

*  It  is  an  anecdote  as  true  as  it  is  curious,  that,  when  the 
General  was  at  Philadelphia,  a  Loyalift  was  about  to  publilh  a 
piece  reflecting  on  the  conduCl  oF  the  Minority  in  Parliament,- 
7’he  General  by  fome  means  heard  of  it:  upon  which  Mr.  Gal¬ 
loway  received  the  following  billet  fiom  his  Secretary; 

“  Captain  M‘Ken2ie’s  compliments  to  Mr,  Galloway  ;  the  Ge¬ 
neral  deflres  he  will  be  pleafed  to  enquire  into  the  authority  by 
which  Mr,  Towne  publiihes  his  Evening  Poft,  and  to  make  any 
regulations  he  thinks'  necefTary  to  fupprefs  political  pieces,  which 
may  have  an  e^vil  tendency^  from  either  of  the  preiles,  as  it  is 
hinted,  that  fome  of  this  Jiamp  are  defigned  for  publication.** 

Mr,  Galloway,  engaged  in  other  bufinefsy  negleCled  to  per-- 
form  the  duty  recommended  by  this  billet,  not  knowing 
the  immediate  urgency  nor  the  extreme  importance  of  it ; 
and  the  piece  was  publifhed.  The  Sectecary  came  down  to  Mr, 
Galloway,  much  vexed,  and  complained  of  the  Printer.  The 
Printer  was  fent  for  by  the  Secretary,  and  reprimanded  for  this' 
heinous  offence ;  and  the  Author  of  the  piece  was  told,  that  the 
General  would  not  fuffer  fuch  pieces  to  be  publifhed.  This 
anecdote,  however  trifling  it  may  feem,  fully  proves,  that  the 
General  held  himfelf  bound  to  preferve  the  conduCl  of  the  Op- 
pofltion  to  his  Sovereign’s  meafures,  from  the  rude  flriClures  of 
the  Loyalifts  within  his  lines;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  even  to  make 
^  ufeof  the  power  veiled  in  him  by  his  Majelly  ;  although  that  very 
Oppofition  was  conftantly  holding  up  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
the  conduCl  of  the  fervanis  of  the  Crown,  and  even  of  Majeily 
itfcif,  in  terms  the  moll  opprobrious  and  infulting. 

fa&s 
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facfts  the  Public  will  determine,  whether  there  is 
not  latisfatflory  proof  of  a  refolution  in  the  General 
to  CO  operate  with  the  defign  of  a  Faction,  who 
were  averfe  to  that  meafure,  a  defign  as  unconfti- 
tutional  as  it  was  wicked  ;  and  which  was  nothing 
lefs  than  to  wreft  from  their  Sovereign  his  confli- 
tutional  right  to  appoint  his  confidential  and  exe¬ 
cutive  fervants  (a  right  which,  by  the  conftitution 
of  the  Briiilh  government,  is  as  firmly  cftablifhed 
in  tlie  Crowm,  as  that  of  eledring  reprefentatives  in 
Parliament  is  fixed  in  the  People)  •,  to  compel  him 
to  turn  out  the  prefent  Adminiftration;  and  to  pu^ 
bis  own  perfon^  his  family^  and  his  crown^  into  the 
hands  of  thefe  ccnfpirators. 

To  accomplifla  this  defign,  all  their  powers  v/ere 
to  be  united  and  exerted.  One  great  line  of  con- 
dud:  was  to  be  adopted  ;  Adminiftration  was  to  be 
proclaimed  the  authors  of  all  the  national  misfor¬ 
tunes  ;  and  their  meafures,  however  honeft,  wife, 
or  neceffary  to  the  honour  and  fafety  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  were  to  be  oppofed  and  obfirudted  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  executicn  of  them  defeated, if  poflible. 

Men’s  actions  are  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  their 
fecret  defrgns.  If  w'e  examine  the  condud:  of  the 
Fadion  in  Britain,  we  find  that  it  has  fi:rid;ly  cor- 
relponded  with  thefe  preconcerted  meajures.  The 
American  rebellion  was  an  event,  which  thefe  men 
thought  would  furnifh  them  with  all  fhe  means 
neceffary  to  the  accomplifiiment  of  their  defign. 
They  faw  it  would  call  for  theexertions  of  Govern¬ 
or  2  ment. 
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ment,  and  that  thofe  exertions  would  afford  a  large; 
field  for  oppofition.  The  real  rebel,  who  wifhed  to 
overturn  the  government,  and  the  hungry  patriot, 
whofe  luft  could  only  be  fatisfied  by  power  and 
places,  united  therefore  in  foftering  and  fupporting 
it.  And,  left  the  wifdom  of  the  rebel  colonifts 
fliould  fail  in  their  plans,  the  meafures  of  (edition 
from  time  to  time  were  concerted,  and  tranfmitted, 
by  the  Fadlion  in  Britain,  to  their  confederates  in 
'  A  merica.  The  non-importation  agreement,  the 

“  union  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  meeting  of  a  Con- 
‘‘  grefs  j  a  folemn  league  and  covenant,  under  oath, 
not  to  purchafe  the  manufadlures  of  Great  Bri- 
‘‘  tain,  and  to  make  an  united  and  invincible  ftand 
againji  the  BritiJJo  Governments^  were  all  mea¬ 
fures  which  originated  in  Britain,  and  were  adopted 
in  America. 

Whilft:  thefe  fecret  intrigues  againft  the  State 
were  carrying  on  with  the  rebels  in  America,  the 
meafures  of  Government  at  home  were  loaded  with 
the  moft  opprobrious  epithets.  The  fteps  which 
were  taken  to  fupport  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  State  over  the  Colonies,  were  called  a  “  cruel^ 
tyrannous  y  and  ruinous  fyjlem  of  policy  S'"  And 
thofe  which  were  adopted  to  fubdue  the  moft  un- 
juftifiable  and  obftinate  rebellion,  were  ftyled  ‘‘  an 
unjuft  and  ruinous  ward'*  Every  engine  was 
in  motion,  and  every  feditious  fcribbler  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  poifon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to 
render  the  meafures  of  Adminiftration  odious  in  the 
^yes  of  xh^  nation.  Thofe  mifreprefentations  and 

falfe- 
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falfehoods,  which  they  thought  would  moH  readily 
captivate  the  vulgar,  were  induftrioufly  propagated. 
The  prelTes  poured  forth  their  pamphlets  and  oc- 
cafional  pieces,  to  Ihew  the  diftrefled  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  the  dccreafe  of  its  inhabitants,  the  im- 
menfe  debt  and  poverty  of  the  nation,  the  want  of 
the  refources  of  war,  the  impofTibiiity  of  raifing 
the  necefiary  aids,  the  lawfulnefs  of  American 
oppofition,  and  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  war; 
which,  it  was  boldly  afferted,  was  intended,  by  the 
councils  in  which  their  Sovereign  immediately  pre- 
fides,  to  introduce  defpotic  power  in  the  Colonies. 
Nor  were  thefe  dodlrines  confined  to  Pamphlets 
and  News-papers.  They  were  the  conftant  themes 
of  inflammatory  declamations  in  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament. 

Having,  by  thefe feditionsmeafures,  raifed  the  po¬ 
pular  clamour  againif  Government,  and  prevailed  on 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  deluded  people  to  fupport 
them  ;  having  diftrafted  the  councils  of  the  State, 
and  induced  them  to  treat  wdth  rebels,and  to  offer  to 
give  up  the  mofl  effential  right  of  the  fupreme  au¬ 
thority,  the  right  to  tax  thefe  Colonies  which  it 
was  hound  to  protect  \  they  advifed  their  colleagues 
in  fedition  in  America,  to  rejedt  the  propofitions, 
as  unreafonable  and  infidiousy  And  thefe  op¬ 
probrious  epithets  were  tranfmitted  from  Weflimin- 
fter  to  Philadelphia,  and  echoed  back  from  the  Con- 
grefs  to  Weftminfter  again.  And  afterwards,  when, 
through  their  private  intrigues,  they  had  facrifleed 
the  Northern  Army, involved  their  country  in  a  war 
7  with 
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with'France^thrown  thenation  into  a  general  defpond*» 
ency,  and  compelled  Adminiftration  to  offer  to  the 
rebels  terms  of  accommodation,  little  fliort  of  in¬ 
dependence  itfelf ;  their  objedl  not  being  as  yetfe- 
cured,  their  ambition  ungratified,  the  loaves  and 
fifhes  unobtained,  and  the  firmnefs  and  virtue  of 
their  Sovereign  not  yet  conquered,  they  dreaded 
the  profpecl  of  accommodation  and  peace  with 
America  *,  and  therefore  they  adviled  the  leaders 
in  rebellion  to  rejed  even  thofe  terms  ;  alluring 
them,  that  Adminijlration  could  72ot  fuppo7^t  the 
war^  and  that  they  miift  foon  grant  to  them  inde^ 
fendence.  How  happy  is  it  for  Britain,  that  thefe 
feditious  men  were  millaken,  and  that  the  Congrefs 
purfued  this  foolilh  advice !  fooliih  in  refped  to  the 
views  of  Congrefs,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  Fadiort 
in  Britain  1 

They  weakly  imagined,  that  his  Majelly^  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  profped  of  a  war  with  France,  and  of  the 
Jofs  of  America,  would  change  his  confidential  fer-* 
vants,  and  receive  into  his  lx)fom  thofe  men  who  were 
the  foie  authors  of  thofe  diftrefies ;  who,  when  in 
office,  by  their  feditious  counfels,  had  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  rebellion,  and,  through  its  whole  pro- 
grefs,  had  encouraged  and  fupported  if,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  firft  offices  of  the  State  ;  and  whofe 
honour,  integrity,  and  abilities,  wheri  weighed  in 
the  balance,  had  been  found  wanting-,  men  who. 
had  avowedly  oppefed  every  meafure  which  his  Ma- 
jePiy  had  wifely  projedled  to  fupport  the  authority 
^f  the  State^  and  the  independence  of  the  nation. 

Bur,, 
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But,  finding  that  his  Majefty  met  all  thedillrefies^ 
which  thefe  confpirators  had  brought  on  their  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  virtuous  firmnefs,  which  baflled  their 
cxpe(5lations,  they  determined  to  proceed  to  yet 
more  infoient  and  violent  meafures.  They  re- 
i'olved,  in  their  fecret  cabals,  to  impeach  his  confi¬ 
dential  fervants,  and  by  that  means  to  wTefi:  them 
from  his  fervice.  Such  impeachments  were  im¬ 
pudently  and  boldly  threatened  in  the  great  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  State.  While  they  were  thus  bringing 
their  plot  to  maturity  in  Britain  ;  while  the  natural 
refources  of  this  country  were  cried  down,  to  the 
great  encouragement  of  our  foreign  enemies,  and' 
a  national  defpondency  in  a  manner  efFedced  5- 
whilethe  Facftion  wasftrenuoufiy  adviring,andzeai- 
oufiy  contending,  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliamient,  for 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  America,  and  at  the 
fame  time  oppofing  every  meafure  which  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  Colonies  j 
their  arch-agent,  the  General,  with  honourable 
fidelity  (for,  in  fome  men’s  opinion,  there  is  honour 
even  among  the  confpirators  againfi:  the  public 
weal),  was  taking  every  ftep  to  procraftinate  the 
war  j  to  plunge  the  nation  'yet  farther  in  debt, 
and  a  more  general  defpondency  j  and  to  render 
Adminiftration  more  odious  to. the  people.  We 
have  feen,  that,  although  by  his  “  great  fuccefles” 
obtained  in  lefs  than  four  months,  by  only  one 
half  of  his  force,  he  “  had  nearly  induced  a  ge- 
^  neral  fubmilfioTi’’  of  the  rebels  yet,  by  his 

indo- 
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indolence  atid  inadlion,  he  procraflinated  the 
during  the  fpace  of  fixteen  months  longer,  and  left 
the  rebellion  in  more  fpirits  than  when  he  began 
his  operations.  He  fuffered  his  enemy,  with  lefs 
than  3500  men,  to  reconquer  a  province  which 
he  had  lately  reduced  ; — he  fuffered  that  enemy  to 
befiege  his  whole  army  in  its  quarters  ; — he  wan¬ 
tonly  wafted  the  feafon  of  military  operations,giving 
his  enemy  time  to  recruit  theirreduced  force.  By  va¬ 
rious  meafures,  he  continually  deprefied  the  fpirit  of  " 
loyalty,  and  always  declined  to  avail  himfelf  of  its 
affiftance.  He  alternately  funk  and  revived  the  fpirit 
of  rebellion,  always  taking  care  not  to  reduce  it.  He' 
often  met  his  enfeebled  enemy,  and  as  often,  with 
his  vaftly  fuperior  force,  retreated  before  it  j  and, 

,  with  an  unaccountable  verfatility,  adopted  one  plan 
after  another,  always  choofing  that  which  w^as 
moft  expenjive  to  the  nation^  and  ruinous  to  the 
fiiccefs  of  his  own  operations. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  with  a  ft  rid  confift* 
ency  of  defign  to  wafte  the  public  money — to  ren¬ 
der  the  nation  tired  of  the  American  war,  and 
hopelefs  of  fuccefs, — and  to  multiply  the  difficulties 
of  Government  in  carrying  it  on  ;  we  have  feen 
him,  in  proportion  as  his  enemy’s  ftrength  and 
refources  decreafed,  conftantly  increafe  his  wanton^ 
unneceffary^  and  extravagant  demands  for  more 
force^  until,  conjundly  with  his  colleagues  in  fadion 
at  home,  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  war  with 
France  and  Spain.  This  done,  he  immediately 
refigned. 

That 
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That  the  Fadllon,  or  the  General,  incapablcJ 
of  feeling  for  the  diftreffes  of  their  country,  in¬ 
tended  to  involve  it  in  a  mifehief  of  fo  great  a 
magnitude,  while  it  was  embroiled  in  a  war  with 
its  Colonies,  charity  forbids  me  to  determine ;  al¬ 
though  their  infatiable  lull  for  power,  and  thirll  for* 
the  emoluments  of  office,  with  the  general  tenor  of 
their  conduct,  would  perhaps  even  juftify  fuch  a 
decifion.  However,  this  is  evident,  that,  upon  the 
General’s  arrival  in  Britain,  with  a  large  retinue  of 
his  confidential  friends,  who  were  to  be  the  vindi¬ 
cators  of  his  lhameful  conduct  in  America,  the 
Fadlion  received  him  in  their  arms,  and  boldly  vin¬ 
dicated  his  conduct  both  in  and  out  of  the  fenate. 
Their  force  thus  collected,  they  conceived  that 
their  plot  was  brought  to  its  wiffied-for  maturity. 
They  prepared  for,  and  loudly  threatened,  im¬ 
peachments  and  the  block.  But,  previous  to  this 
meafure,  the  whole  cenfure  and  odium  of  the  mif- 
carriages  of  the  American  war,  of  which  they  them- 
felves  had  been  the  authors,  were  to  be  caft  on 
the  fervants  of  the  Crown.  To  effefl  this,  anony¬ 
mous  charges  againft  the  General  were  carried 
into  Parliament,  and  his  charadler  was  to  be 
vindicated  in  the  great  councils  of  the  State, 
and  no  where  elfe.  In  vain  did  the  officers  of 
Government,  to  whom  he  was  alone  accountable, 
declare,  that  they  had  no  accufations  againft  him# 
Inftead  of  petitioning  their  Sovereign  for  a  Court- 
martial,  the  only  proper  court  by  which  he  could 
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be  triedj  they  inftituted  an  unprecedented  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  under  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  the  General^  when  their  real  defign 
was  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Adminijiration^  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  their  threatened  impeach¬ 
ments. 

Itt  this  examination,  they  hoped  to  run  alone.' 
For  a  time  they  did  fo  ;  but  at  length  their  fecreC 
defign  appearing  evident, Adminiftration  was  called 
on  to  vindicate  the  meafnres  of  their  Sovereign. 
Many  gentlemen  of  undoubted  reputation,  per. 
fedlly  acquainted  with  the  condinSl  of  the  war,  and 
the  {late  of  America,  were  fummoned  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  refpedling  them.  Of  this  the  Fadlion  was  ap- 
prifed.  Only  two  witneflTes  were  examined.  But 
fuch  was  the  credit  and  force  of  their  evidence, 
that  the  Fadlion  fhrunk  from  the  enquiry  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation  was  convinced,  that  the  condudt 
of  Adminiftration,  in  rerpe6l  to  the  American  war, 
ftood  cleatly  juftified-,  and  the  deep-laid  plot  of 
theFr.tflion  was  totally  fruftrated. 

Such  has  been  the  conduft  of  the  men,  who, 

in  exafl  imitation  of  their  confederates  in  America, 

* 

have,  by  their  fpecious  and  falfe  clamours  for  liber¬ 
ty,  been  feducing  their  unwary  and  too  credulous 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin  !  And  fuch  are 
the  evils,  in  which  they  have,  by  their  cabals, 
with  unabating  induftry,  involved  the  nation ! 
When  will  Britons,  the  moH  wealthy,  the  molt 

free. 
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free,  and  the  mod  happy  people  on  earth, 
difcern  their  own  ■  good  I  When  will  the  voice  of 
wifdom  teach  them  to  fupport  thofe  meafures,  and 
that  power,  which  alone  can  preferve  their  freedom 
and  independence  among  nations  !  When  will  they 
jceafe  to  be  the  inftruments  of  fadion,  and  the  un¬ 
happy  dupes  of  lawlefs  ambition  I 

Time  has  been,  when  the  Princes  on  the  throne 

t 

have  paid  no  regard  to  law,  and  broke  o'/er  the  fa¬ 
ired  bounds  of  their  happy  conftitution ;  when  they 
have  deprived  the  worthiefi;  men,  without  law, 
of  their  perfonal  liberty,  and  robbed  the  people  of 
their  property  ;  and  when  they  would  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  prerogative  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  arbir 
trary  power.  How  diderenr,  at  this  day,  is  the 
fituation  of  Britons !  They  have  a  Sovereign  on  the 
throne,  into  whofe  heart  a  wifh  never  yet  entered 
that  interfered  with  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedts; 
who  never  yet  received  a  farthing  from  his  people 
without  their  confent ;  who,  inflead  of  attempting 
to  extend  the  prerogative,  has,  of  his  own  accord, 
given  up  a  part  of  that  prerogative  to  fecure  the 
rights  of  his  people-, — a  Sovereign,  who,  when  the 
diftreffes  and  neceflities  arifingfrom  their  own  folly 
and  fedudtion,  lately  compelled  them  to  put  un¬ 
limited  confidence  and  power  into  his  hands,  to. 
fave  the  capital  city  of  their  kingdom  from  imme¬ 
diate  deftrudlion,  and  the  nation  itfelf  from  ruin, 
exercifed  it  with  more  than  parental  lenity ;  and, 
having  complied  with  the  wifiies  of  the  virtuous 
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part  of  the  nation,  and  faved  his  country 
from  confufion  and  ruin,  inftantly,  with  a  vir¬ 
tuous  generofity,  gave  it  up  *, — a  Sovereign, 
whofe  heart-felt  wifli,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  condudt,  is,  to  preferve  their 
conftitution  of  government  inviolate,  and  to  fup- 
port  its  independence y  its  dignity  and  glory  among 

nations ;  to  recover  the  loft  dominions  of  the  State; 

♦ 

and  to  reduce  his  faithVfs  and  perfidious  enemies 

to  juftice;  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  ef-» 

fetting,  if  not  obftrucled  by  the  folly  of  his  people, 

and  the  lawlcfs  and  feditious  views  of  a  Fadlion, 

which  has  too  long  diftradfed  his  councils,  and 

prevented  the  exertions  of  his  power.  And 

yet  too  many  Britons,  faicinated  by  the  fpecious 

0 

arts  and  delufive  wiles  of  thole  political  impoftors, 
are  conftantly  giving  them  their  fupport,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  truly  patriot  ineafures  of  their  . 
Sovereign;  facrificing  their  own  happinefs  at  the 
altar  of  lawlefs  ambition,  and  precipitating  the 
mofl:  powerful  and  beautiful  fabric  of  civil  liberty 
remaining  on  the  globe,  to  its  final  rpjn. 
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No.  I. 

fo  Lieutenant  General  Sir  William  Howe,  K.  B. 
SIR, 

El  Aving,  in  the  preceding  flieets,  travelled 
I.  in  much  hafte  through  your  laboured  De¬ 
fence,  permit  me  to  pafs  from  the  difagreeable, 
though  too  often  neceffary,  office  of  an  accufer,  to 
that  of  vindicating  the  accufed.  I  hoped,  that,  as  a 
gentleman,  you  would  have  followed,  in  your 
Obfervations,  the  example  I  had  fet  you  in  my 
Letters-,  in  which,withas  muchdelicacy  of  language 

as  truth  would  poffibly  admit,  I  had  confined 

<  . 

my  ftriclures  to  your  profeffional  condud,” 
without  fuffering  one  fyllable  of  perfonal  abufe,  or 
one  hint  at  the  defeds  in  your  private  moral  cha- 
rader,  however  fair  the  mark,  to  efcape  from  my 
pen.  But  in  this  hope,  on  your  own  account,  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  I  am  difappointed.  Confidering  Mr. 
Galloway  as  theAuthor  of  “Letters  to  aNobleman;’* 
and  wifhing,  by  defaming  his  perfonal  charader,  to 
lefien  his  credit)  and  that  the  impofitions  on  the 

Public, 
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Public,  in  your  Defence,  might  more  readily  paft 
for  truths ;  you  defert  the  field  of  decent  and  man-^' 
ly  argument,  and  take  a  mean  refuge  under  the 
^bpfe  of  his  private  reputation.  A  conduct  of  this 
kind  can  need  no  comment ;  it  can  have  no  weight 
with  a,  candid  and  fenfible  Public  *,  it  is  the 
ufual  pradice  of  the  guilty,  and  the  common  wea¬ 
pon  made  ufe  of  to  wound  the  innocent. 

You  do  not  venture  to  accufe  him  of,  although 
you  ftrongly  infinuate  his  diQoyalty : — You  deny 
his  influence  in  the  province  he  lived  in  : — You 
boldly  charge  him  with  giving  you  falfe  intelli¬ 
gence*,  and  you  meanly  condefcend  to  boafl  of  your 
liberality  towards  him.  Now,  although  no -man 
can  perceive  what  relation  thefe  matters  can  pof- 
fibly  have  to  a  vindication  of  your  “  profeflional 
condud,”  1  fhall,  on  Mr.  Galloway’s  account, 
examine  them. 

To  give  a  glofi;  to  your  infinuations  refpeding 
his  difloyalty,  you  fay  :  “  This  gentleman,  in  the 
“  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  was  eleded  a  Mem- 
ber  of  Congrefs.’’  What,  Sir,  does  this  prove 
to  your  purpofe  ?  It  is  well  known  to  the  Public, 
.that  many  gentlemen,  who  had  before,  and  have 
fince,  given  the  mofl:  demonftrative  proofs  of  their 
loyalty,  were  eleded  by  the  then  conftitutional 
AfTemblies,  and  fent  to  the  firfl:  Congrefs,  with 
the  mofl:  laudable- and  loyal  defigns,  — to  accom¬ 
modate  the  alarming  cpntroverfy,  to  eftablifh  a 
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more  perrnanent  union  between  the  two  countries,' 
and  to  flop  the  rifing  feditiori.  This  was  exactly 
the  circumftance  of  that  gentleman,  who  refufcd 
the  delegation  on  any  other  terms  *.  Hk  Inftruc- 
tions  are  long  fince  before  the  Public,  and  prove 
the  fadt ;  ahd  it  is  known  to  many  gentlemen  now 
in  London,  from  Pennfylvania,  that,  while  iri 
Congrefs,  he  faithfully  purfued  thofe  Inftruc- 
tions-f,  uniformly  exerting  his  influence  and  abi¬ 
lities  to  carry  them  into  execution.  That  he, 
boldly,  and  unawed  by  the  dangers  which  threat¬ 
ened  his  perfon,  in  the  tumults  of  riot  and  fac¬ 
tion  which  he  was  oppofing,  reprobated  and 
condemned  every  meafure  which  tended  to  fedi- 
tion,  and  a  reparation  of  the  two  countriesi 
That  when  he  found  he  could  not  flem  the  torrent 
of  rebellion,  he  returned  to  the  AfTembly  ;  and 
there  again,  as  the  ultimate  meafure  he  could  pur- 
fue,  to  fave  the  province  he  lived  in,  he  refolutely 
exerted  his  influence  to  induce  them  to  difapprove 
of  the  meafures  of  Congrefs,  and  totally  to  fecede 
from  all  connexion  with  it.  That  having  failed  in 
this  meafure,  on  the  queflion,  by  one  vote  only, 
he  was  ag^ain  eledled  a  Member  of  the  fecond  Con- 
grefs,  contrary  to  his  own  folemn  and  repeated 
refufals  to  ferve.  That  he  continued  thus  defied 
until  long  after  that  Congrefs  metj  but  as  he  did 

•  See  Mr.  Galloway’s  Examination,  p.  47,  &c, 

f  See  ^.ppendix  to  Letters  to  a  Nobleman, 
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not  attend,  another  was  eledled  in  his  room*  And 
yet  fuch  was  the  earneft  define  of  the  Congrefs  to 
obtain  his  influence  and  concurrence  in  their* 
meafures,  that  Dodlor  Franklin  came  up  to  his 
feat  in  the  country,  to  which  he  had  retired,  to 
folicit  his  union  with  them,'  and  offered  to  procure 
his  immediate  re-eledlion  all  which  he  refolutely 
refufed*  And  afterwards,  that,  although  his  life 
was  repeatedly  threatened  by  the  independent  fac-* 
tion,  and  while  his  friends  trembled  for  his  fafety’’, 
he,  unawed  by  his  danger,  condemned  in  his  publi¬ 
cations  the  meafures  of  Congrefs,  and  charged  them 
with  views  of  independence  and  treafon,  at  a  time 
when  they  publicly  difavowed  them.  Could  it  be 
poffible  for  the  candour  of  the  Public  to  afk  for 
further  proof  of  this  gentleman’s  uniform  fidelity  to 
his  Sovereign,  and  attachment  to  the  legal  confti- 
tution  of  his  country ;  his  having  abandoned  a  very 
valuable  eftate,  and  facrificed  the  independent 
happinefs  of  his  family  to  thofe  principles,  muft 
certainly  be  that  proof. 

But  you  further  add,  When  my  Brother  and 
‘‘  1,  in  the  chara6ler  of  his  Majefty’s  Commif* 
“  fioners  for  reftoring  peace,  publiflied  2Lprocla-^ 
“  mation  of  indemnity^  for  all  thofe  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  rebelliony  provided  they  fhould  fur- 
render  themfelves,  and  fubferibe  a  declaration 
“  of  allegiance  within  a  limited  time,  Mr.  Gal- 
loway  was  among  the  firft  who  came  over  to  us 
from  Philadelphia  thus  intimating  that  he 
♦  had 
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had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  and  cartie  over  id 
you  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  pardon  offered  by 
the  proclamation.  Now,  Sir,  although  this  is  all 
invention,  I  do  not  fufped:  it  is  your  own.  I  wifh, 
for  the  fake  of  your  own  charad;er,  to  believe  it  to. 
be  that  of  your  venal  dependant,  whom  you  have 
long  fince  amply  rewarded  for  writing  your  Vifl-* 
dicatioii ;  for  you  know  you  was  not,  where  you 
ought  to  have  been,  with  your  army  at  Brunfwickj 
when  Mr.  Galloway  came  over  to  it,  but  in  New 
York and,  fhould  .1  defcend  to  follow  your  ex¬ 
ample,  of  attacking  private  reputation,  I  could, 
perhaps,  inform  the  Public  what  allurement  led  you 
thither*  However,  as  this  is  a  pradice  of  which  I 
difapprove,  I  fhall  not  adopt  it,  although  your 
own  condud  has  juftified  it.  But,  Sir,  the  real 
truth  is — Your  proclamation  is  dated  30th  No¬ 
vember,  and  was  not  publifhed  within  your  own 
lines  at  Brunfwick,  in  New  Jerfey,  near  60  miles 
diftant  from  Philadelphia,  from  whence  you  fay 
Mr.  Galloway  came,  until  the  day  following ; 
and  on  this  very  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he 
was  within  your  lines,  with  General  Vaughan,  in 
Brunfwick.  Driven  from  his  family,  by  an  order 
of  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  for  the  imprn 
fonment  of  his  perfon,  he  left  Pennfylvania  on  the 
28th,  two  days  before  the  date  of  your  procla¬ 
mation,  and  eleven  days  before  one  of  them  was 
fent  to  the  province  he  left  *,  for  you  may  recoiled, 
that  thofe  proclamations  were  not  fent  to  Pennfyl- 
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Vania  until  after  your  arrival  at  Trenton,  on  the 
8th  of  December,  when  your  Aid  de  Camp  re- 
qiiefted  Mr.  Galloway  to  fend  fifty  of  them  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  *,  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  a  perfon 
on  whom  he  could  depend.  I  have  mentioaed 
General  Vaughan,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
recoiled  the  time  of  Mr.  Galloway’s  coming  into 
Brunfwick,  and  that  he  was  the  firfi:  who' (hewed 
to  him  the  proclamation.  Thus,  Sir,  you  will 
perceive  into  what  a  dilemma  you  have  brought 
yourfelf,  by  trufting  to  the  invention  of  one  who 
was  with  you  at  New  York,  and  could  know  no¬ 
thing  about  the  time-  when  Mr.  Galloway  came 
over  to  your  lines.  But,  if  you  really  thought  Mr. 
Galloway  “  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,”-  why 
did  you  afterwards  appoint  him  to  fo  many  places 
of  high  trufl  and  importance  in  his  Majefty’s  fer- 
vice,  giving  him  an  opportunity  daily  to  betray 
it  ?  How  can  you  account  for  a  condud,  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  your  manifeft  duty,  cither  to  your 
Sovereign  or  Country  ? 

You  next  meanly  defeend  to  mention  your  libe¬ 
rality  to  Mr.  Galloway.  Mean,  indeed,  it  will 
appear,  when  that  gentleman’s  fervices  and  facri- 
fices  are  confidered,  had  it  flowed  from  your  pri¬ 
vate  purfe;  and  yet  meaner  (till,  when  it  is  known 
you  paid  it  out  of  the  public  money.  And  how 
much  did  this  profule  liberality  amount  to  ?  No 
more  than  770 1.  in  which  the  wages  of  a  clerk  are 
*  included. 
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included,  by  your  own  account,  for  fervices  per¬ 
formed  during  1 8  months. 

And  what  were  the  fervices  he  performed  ? 
He  adled  as  Superintendant  of  the  Police,  which 
he  digefled,  regulated,  and  eftablilhed,  at  your 
requeft.  In  this  office  was  included  the  pre- 
fervation  of  |he  order,  internal  peace,  and  fafety 
of  the  firft  city  in  America.  He  ferved  you  as 
Superintendant  of  the  Port ;  an  office  eftabliffied 
to  receive  an  account  of  all  the  cargoes  imported 
for  the  ufe  of  your  army,  and  the  people  within 
your  lines,  and  to  prevent  their  being  clandeftinely 
carried  to  the  enemy.  Pie  ferved  you  as  Superin¬ 
tendant  of  the  prohibited  Articles.  In  this  office 
the  utmoft  care  and  attention  was  neceflary,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  being  fupplied  with  them. 
He  alfo  fuperintended  every  avenue  of  your  lines, 
and  nightly  received  the  reports  of  perfons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  them.  He  was  fconftantly  em¬ 
ployed  by  you,  from  the  time  of  your  arrival  at 
the  head  of  Elk,  to  the  day  of  your  refigna- 
tion,  in  obtaining  for  you  intelligence  of  the  ftate 
and  movements  of  the  enemy  5  and  gained  more 
important  and  better  intelligence  for  lefs  than  500  h 
than  you  paid  for  at  New  York,  as  your  friends 
confcfled,  upwards  of  5000  1.  He  was  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  the  Commifiaries  and  Qii a r ter- mailers, 
lor  his  advice  and  affiftance  in  procuring  forage 
and  provifions  for  your  army.  He  was  incef- 
fantly  called  on  to  furniffi  you  with  guides  aqd 
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horfes  for  your  parties.  He  raifed  a  troop  of  light 
horfe,  and  embodied  eighty  loyaV  volunteers,  whq 
ferved  without  pay  or  clothing  •,  perrorming,  under 
his  own  diredion,  thofe  many  and  uncommon  fer- 
vrccs  mentioned  in  a  note  of  his  Examination, 
page  80,  He  alfo  furnilhcd  you  with  many  maps, 
delineating  phe  roads  for  the  march  of  your  army  j 
and  a  principal  one,  with  all  the  roads  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Sufquehannah,  either  drawn 
]by  himfelf,  or  under  his  immediate  diredlion  •,  with 
a  variety  of  other  fervices,  totally  independent  of 
his  public  offices  j  which,  had  they  been  done  by 
your  favourite  officers,  would  have  coft  you  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  whole  fum  of  your  pror 
fufe  liberality  to  him.  Such  are  the  fervices  of 
Mr.  Galloway,  which  you  have  not  had  the  honour 
to  mention.  Your  liberality,  and  thofe  fervices, 
are  naw  before  the  Public,  to  whofe  candid  rc- 
fledlions  both  are  fubmitted.  I  ffiall  only  remark, 
that,  had  you  dealt  out  the  public  money,  com¬ 
mitted  to  your  charge,  with  the  fame  oeconorny  to 
your  favourites,  as  you  did  to  this  gentleman,  we 
ffiould  not  have  feen  fo  many  American  Nabobs 
rolling  in  wealth,  and  luxurioufly  living  on  the 
fpoils  of  their  country,  as  have  lately  returned 
from  America. 

In  refpedt  to  Mr.  Galloway’s  popularity  in  the 
provinces  in  which  he  had  lived,  it  is  too  well  af- 
certained  by  a  variety  of  fadts  too  notorious  to 
be  affedted  by  your  negation  j  but  as  the  charge 
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cf  his  want  of  influence  does  not  injure  his  private 
and  moral  charadler,  I  (hall  fay  no  more  on  that 
fubjeft. 

Of  a  very  different  nature  is  your  next  and  laft: 
charge.  You  fay.  You  at  firfl  paid  attention  to 
his  opinions,  and  relied  upon  him  for  procuring 
you  fecrec  intelligence ;  but  you  afterwards 
found  your  confidence  mifplaced  *,  his  ideas  you 
difeovered  to  be  vifionary  ;  and  his  intelligence 
was  either  ill-founded,  or  fo  frequently  exagge- 
rated,  that  it  would  not  have  been  fafe  to  ad 
upon  it.”  If  thefe  affertions  be  truths,  why 
did  you  continue  conflantly  to  employ  him  in  the 
line  of  intelligence,  to  the  day  ot  your  refignation  ? 
Why  was  your  Aid  de  Camp  almoft  daily  coming 
down  from  you  to  him,  defiring  him  to  fend  out 
for  intelligence  ?  Why  did  you  not  altogether  rely 
on  your  other  channels  of  fecret  communication?” 
How  unaccountable  then  muft  it  appear  to  men  of 
fenfe,  that  you  fhould  be  fo  weak  as  to  continue  to 
truft  a  perfon,  whofe  ideas  you  had  difeovered  to 
**  be  vifionary,”  and  whofe  intelligence  to  be 
ill-founded,  exaggerated,”  andfalfe? 

But  you  further  add,  Having  once  deteded 
him  in  fending  me  a  piece  of  intelligence  from  a 
perfon,  who  afterwards,  upon  examination, 
**  gave  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter,  I 
immediately  changed  the  channel  of  fecret  comr 
munication,  and,  in  future,  confidered  Mr, 
Galloway  as  a  nugatory  informer.”  How  dark 
*  and 
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end  unmanly  is  this  charge !  Againft  charges  fo 
"general,  ^fo  perfedlly  undefined,  and  fo  artfully 
made,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  nioft  innocent  per- 
fon  to  vindicate  himfelf ;  for  yoi>  have  prudently 
avoided  either  mentioning  the  perfon  who  “  gave 
a  very  different  account  of  the  matter,”  or  the 
matter  itfelf.  Can  you  believe,  that  this  ftab  in 
the  dark,  at  a  private  charader,  will  not  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  candour  and  good  fenfe  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  ?  It  will  foon.  Sir,  appear,  that,  to  the  laft 
hour  of  your  command,  you  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Galloway’s  honour  and  probity. 
Did  you  at  the  time,  or  during  your  command  in  . 
America,  give  him  the  leaft  hint  of  your  fufpeft- 
ing  the  intelligence  he  fenc  you?  PI  ad  you  done 
this,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  convinced 
you  that  he  did  not  deferve  your  fufpicion,  if,  in 
reality,  you  ever  entertained  one  -,  he  might  have 
convinced  you  of  his  having  received  the  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  perfon  who  denied  it,  and  that  this 
perfon  had  deceived  you.  .This  would  not.  Sir, 
have  been  the  only  inftance  in  which  you  were  de¬ 
ceived.  One  I  will  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of, 
in  which  your  favours  and  confidence  were  totally 
mifplaced.  Mr.  Willing,  and  his  partner  Mr. 
Morris,  had  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  re^ 
beliion,  the  agents  of  the  Congrefs  for  fupplying 
their  naval  and  military  (lores.  Their  dilaffedtioa 
to  their  Sovereign,  and  their  rebellious  principles, 
were  proved  by  a  nuiiiber  of  letters,  intercepted  by 
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your  Noble  Brother  ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Galloway 
called  on  Mr.  Willing  in  Philadelphia,  by  your 
cxprefs  order,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and 
although  he  refufed,  yet  he  found  fo  much  favour 
in  your  fight,  as  to  obtain  a  countermand  of  that 
order,  and  a  difpenfation  from  taking  the  oath  ; 
and  even  after  this,  you  made  him  and  his  flour- 
broker,  Mr.  Brown,  your  confidential  negotiators 
with  the  Members, of  the  Congrefs.  The  rebel 
records  will  fupport  this  truth ;  and  further,  that 
both  Mr.  Willing  and  his  notable  broker  deceived 
and  betrayed  you. 

However,  dark  and  infidions  as  thk  charge  is> 
it  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Galloway,  ,nat  there  is 
proof  abundantly  fuflicient  to  convince  the  un¬ 
prejudiced,  that  all  you  have  afferted  reipeding 
his  difloyalty,  his  unpopularity,  and  deception,  is 
of  recent  invention,  and  had  no  exigence  in  your 
mind  when  you  left  America ;  it  is  proof  which 
you  yourfelf  will  not  deny  the  credit  of,  being  no 
lefs  than  the  teftimony  of  Sir  William  Howe  him- 
felf,  under  his  own  hand,  and  the  feal  of  his 
arms. 

Six  days  only  before  you  left  Philadelphia,  im- 
preflfed  with  the  faithful  fervices  of  Mr.  Galloway, 
you  not  only  warmly  recommended  him  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  fucceiTor,  but  wrote  to  him  the 
following  letter  : 


SIR, 
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S  i  R*  'Philadelphia y  May  18,  1778. 

-  T  H  E  falutary  effe^fs  of  the  regulations"  irf 
the  eftablilbment  of  the  police  in  this  xity,  have 
fo  fully  juftified  my  choice  of  the  gentlemen  iii 
whofe  hands  I  placed  the  important  trufty  that  I  * 
cannot,  either  as  a  public  ox  private  many  withhold 
'  this  teftimony  of  my  fenfe  of  their  fervices  *,  and  I  beg, 
that,  to  general  refpe5l  paid  you^  as  an  upright ^ 
able  magiftratey  2iX\d  friend  to  the  legal  conftitution  of 
,  your  countryy  I  may  be  permitted  the  honour  of 
adding  my  particular  affurance  of  the  great  perfonal 
efieem  with  which  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  mod  obedient, 

humble  fervant, 

W.  Howe.”' 

Jofeph  Galloway,  Effuird, 

Now,  Sir,  permit  me  to  afk  : — If  Mr.  Galloway 
was  difloyaly  how  could  you  give  him  your  tefti¬ 
mony  that  he  was  “  a  friend  to  the  legal  conjiitu^ 
tion  of  his  country  If  he  was  unpopular y  how 
could  he  poflefs  the  general  refpebi  as  an  upright 
magiftrateV^  If  he  had  deceived  you,  in  giving 
you  falfe  intelligence,  why  could  you  not  very 
juftly,  “  either  as  a  public  or  private  man,  withhold 
your  fenfe  of  his  fervices  And,  if  he  was  un^ 
worthy  of  your  confidence y  how  unworthy  wa,s  it  in 
Sir  William  Howe  to  give  him  particular  affu^ 
ranees  'of  his  great  perfonal  efieem  ?  Thefe  are  pa¬ 
radoxes  which  we  muft  leave  to  be  unfolded  in 
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your  next  attempt  to  vindicate  your  conduft  in  the 
American  war. 

Such  was  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Galloway  when  you 
left  America,  and  fuch  it  continued  to  be  for  fome 
time  in  England  ;  for  you  was  the  firfl:  gentleman, 
your  own  and  your  Noble  Brother’s  Secretaries  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  paid  him  the  honour  of  a  vifit  on  his 
arrival  in  London.  Nor  was  it  changed  the  day 
before  his  examination  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
on  the  condudt'  of  the  American  war ;  for  you 
well  remember,  that,  on  that  day,  your  Noble 
Brother,  who  was  pleading  in  your  defence,  and 
therefore  we  may  prefume  fpoke  your  fentiments, 
delivered,  when  Mr.  Galloway  was  prefenr,  an 
high,  though  fulfome  panegyric  on  his  honour 
and  integrity.  But  how  changeable  and  uncertain 
are  the  good  opinions  of  men !  Mr.  Galloway 
being  examined,  the  film  which  had  before  in¬ 
verted  his  Lordlhip’s  optics,  and  reprefented  Mr. 
Galloway  as  a  man  of  integrity,  became  fuddenly 
removed-,  and  from  that  infiant  he  flood  meta. 
morphofed  from  an  honourable  man  into  Shake- 
fpear’s  apothecary  and  now,  by  the  fame  ma¬ 
gical  influence,  you  have  transformed  him  from  a 
man  worthy  of  “  general  refpedl  as  an  upright 
magiftrate,”  into  one  of  no  popularity  ;  from  an 
upright  man^  into  a  deceiver  and  from  a  friend  to 
the  legal  conflitution  of  his  country,”  into  a  rebel, 
Jdov ember  lo,  1780. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Samuel  Kirk,  Grocery 
in  Nottingham,  to  General  Howe. 

SIR, 

I  Cannot  eafily  defcribe  the  difcontent  and 
difappointment  which  appears  among  a  very 
great  number  of  your  conftituents  here,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  your  having  accepted  a  command  in  the  ex^ 
pedition  againfi  our  American  Irethren,  From  the 
^  opinion  I  had  of  your  integrity  in  general,  I  voted 
for  you  at  the  late  eleflion,  notwithftanding  you 
had,  in  fome  recent  inftances,  a6ted  contrary  to  my 
fentiments.  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  you  fo,  and 
afked  you  the  following  queftions,  viz. 

Whether  you  thought  our  whole  army  would 
not  be  infufficient  to  conquer  America  ? 

If  you  did  not  think  the  Minijiry  h^d  pujhed  this 
matter  too  jar  ? 

Whether^  if  you  Jhould  he  appointed  to  a  command^ 

you  w-ould  refufe  ?  And, 

Whether  you  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 

four  A(^s  of  Parliament,  which  you  are  now  going 

to  enforce  ? 

If  I  am  not  miftaken,  and  I  believe  that  you 
will  allow  that  I  am  not,  you  arfwered  to  every  one^ 
cf  thefe  ^eries  in  the  afrmative.  This,  out  of 
purp  regard  to  your  intereft  here,  I  have  made 

knowq 
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known  to  numbers^  who  were  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
fufpenfe  with  myfelf,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our 
condudt  at  the  election  ;  and  it  has  ferved  to  re¬ 
move,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  ill  imprejjions^  by 
which  you  yourfelf  was  very  fenfihly  affedted  while 
^mong  us* 

We  are  however  alTured,  that  General  Howe 
is  preparing  to  embark  for  America  to  enforce  the 
A5is.  Jv.dge^  if  you  can^  the  confufion  this  occafions 
among  your  friends.  The  mod  plaufible  excufe 
that  is  made  among  us,  is,  that  the  King  fent  for 
-you,  and  what  could  you  do  ? 

Now  I  mud  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  1  think  you 
might  have  adled  the  part  of  a  great  yyian^  in  refu- 
fing  to  go  againft  this  people  on  many  accounts.  But 
to  fay  nothing  of  politics,  your  Brother  died  there. 
They  have  fhewn  their  gratitude  to  your  name  and 
family,  by  eredling  a  monument  to  him,  who'bled 
in  the  caule  of  freedom  amongd  them  •,  to  him,  who 
dared  to  acl  in  oppofition  to  a  Courts  when  his  judg¬ 
ment  informed  him  his  oppofition  was  right  ;  and 
yet  he  died  a  foldier*  Our  padions  were  wrought 
upon  at  the  election  by  the  mention  of  his  honour¬ 
ed  name,  in  a  paper  which  you  may  perhaps  re¬ 
member  ;  and  may  I  not  mention  it  to  you,  with  a 
wiQi  that  you  may  follow  fo  amiable,  fo  difinte- 
reded,  fo  revered' a  charadler?  I  believe  you  have 
not  even  an  enemy,  who  would  impute  your  refuf 
ing  togOy  to  want  of  courage ;  nay,  your  courage 
would  be  made  more  confpicuous  hy  the  refufiL 

T  2 
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If  you  fhould  refolve,  at  all  events^  to  go,  I  don’t 
wiflijw^  may  fall^  as  many  do,  but  7 cannot  fay  I 
wijh  fuccejs  to  the  undertaking*  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the 
fentiments  of  many  here,  as  well  as  of 
Nottinghanij  Your  obedient  fervant, 

Feb*  10,  1775.  .  Samvel  Kirk. 

General  Howe  to  Mr.  Kirk. 

SIR, 

^  f 

J  Have  read  your  letter  of  the  loth,  with  fo 

much  the  greater  degree  of  concern,  as  I  had 
flattered  myfelf  I  had  removed  all  thofe  prejudices 
you  had  entertained  againji  mCy  when  I  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  being  with  you  at  the  eledion.  The  ran¬ 
cour  and  malice  of  thofe  who  were  not  my  friends 
at  the  eledion,  fill  me  with  aftonifhment  at  the 
inftance  you  mention  of  their  wifhes  for  my  fall 
in  America. 

My  going  thither  was  not  my  feeking.  I  was 
ordered,  and  could  not  refufe,  without  incurring 
the  odious  name  of  backwardnefs  to  ferve  my 
country  in  diflrefs. — So  contrary -are  men^s  opinions 
here,  to  fome  with  you,  that,  inftead  of  the  groflefl 
abufe,  I  have  been  mojl  highly  complimented  upon 
the  occafiony  by  thofe  who  are  even  averfe  to  the  mea^ 
fures  of  Adminijiration. 

Every  man’s  private  feelings  ought  to  give  way 
to  the  fervice  of  the  Public  at  all  times  *,  but  par- 
ticularly,  when  of  that  delicate  nature  in  which  our 
affairs  (land  at  prefent.  Whatever  opprobrious 

names  I  may  be  called  at  Nottingham,  I  am  en- 
8  cou  raged 
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couraged  to  fay,  that  no  fuch  epithets  will  be  put 
on  it  in  any  other  quarter.  I  intreat  you  in  particular^ 
to  fufpend  your  judgment  in  thofe  matters^  until 
the  event  proves  me  unworthy  of  your  fupport. 

One  word  for  America :  You  are  deceived,  if 
you  fuppofe'  there  are  not  many  loyal  and  peaceable 
fuhje5fs  in  that  country.  I  may  fafely  afTert,  that 
the  infurgents  are  very  few,  in  comparifon  of  the 
whole  people. 

There  are  certainly  thofe  who  do  not  agree  to 
a  taxation  from  hence,  but  who  do  not  wifh  to 
•fever  themfelves  from  the  fupremacy  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  This  laft  fet  of  men,  I  fnould  hope,  by  their 
being  relieved  from  the  grievance^  will  mod  readily 
return  to  all  due  obedience  to  the  laws. 

With  refped  to  the  few ^  who,  I  am  told,  cefire 
to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  Mother  Country,  I 
,  truft,  when  they  find  they  are  not  fupported  in 
their  frantic  ideas  by  the  more  moderate,  w'hich  I 
have  defcribed,  they  will,  from  fear  of  punifh- 
menr,  fubfide  to  the  laws. 

With  regard  to  trade,  this  country  mud  now  fix 
the  foundation  of  its  {lability  with  America,  by 
procuring  a  lading  obedience  to  our  laws,  without 
which  it  can  never  arrive  at  that  permanency  fo 
abfolutely  requifite  for  the  well  being  of  this  em¬ 
pire.  I  am,  SIR, 


9lueen  Street, 
Feb.  2  1,  1775. 


Your  faithful  and 

obedient  Servant, 


W  illiam  HoW'E.' 
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No.  III. 

A  Letter  from  the  Committee  of  Congrefs  to 
the  Prefiderit^  found  among  the  Papers  of 
Henry  Laurens,  Efq. 

SIR,  Camp  at  Valley  Forge^  Feb,  12,  1778. 

WE  had  flattered  ourfelves,  that,  before  this 
time,  the  pleafure  of  Congrefs  would  be 
made  known  to  us,  refpedling  theQiiarter-mafter’s 
department.  We  fear  our  letter  upon  this  fubjedt 
has  mifcarried,  or  the  confideration  of  it  yielded 
to  other  buflnefs.  You  will  therefore  pardon  us, 
Sir,  when  we  again  folicit  your  attention  to  it,  as 
an  ohjebi  of  the  lafi  importance  \  on  which  not  only 
the  future  fuccefs  of  your  arms,  but  the  prefeiit  ex- 
ijlence  of  your  army,  immediately  depend.  The 
influence  of  this  office  is  fo  diffufive  through  every 
part  of  your  military  fyffem,  that  neither  the  wif- 
dom  of  arrangement,  the  fpirit  of  enterprife,  or 
favourable  opportunity,  will  be  of  any  avail,  if  this 
great  wheel  in  the  machine  flops,  or  moves  heavily^ 
We  find  ourfelves  embarrafled  in  entering  on  this 
fubjeft,  lefl  a  bare  recital  of  fads  (hould  carry  an 
imputation  (which  we  do  not  intend)  on  thofe 
gentlemen  who  have  lately  conduded  it.  We  are 

fen  Able, 
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fcnfible,  great  and  juft  allowances  are  to  be  made 
for  the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation,  and  we  are 
perhaps  riot  fully  acquainted  with  a41  their  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  our  duty.  Sir,  to  inform  you  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  cenfure  *,  and  be  aflured,  nothing 
but  a  fenfe  of  the  obligation  we  are  under,  to  poft- 
pone  all  other  confiderations  to  the  public  fafety^ 
could  induce  us  to  perform  the  unpleafing  talk.— 
We  find.  Sir,  the  property  of  the  continent  dif. 
perfed  over  the  whole  country  *,  not  an  encampment, 
route  of  the  army,  or  confiderable  road,  but 
abounds  with  waggons,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
weather,  and  the  will  of  the  inhabitants  \  large 
quantity  of  intrenching  tools  have,  in  like  manner, 
been  left  in  various  hands,  under  no  other  fecurity 
that  we  can  learn,  than  the  honeftv  of  thofe  who 
have  them  in  pofleffion.  Not  lefs  than  3000  fpades 
and  fhovels,  and  the  like  number  of  tomahawks, 
have  been  lately  difcovered  and  colledfed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp,  by  an  order  from  one  of  the 
general  officers.  In  the  fame  way,  a  quantity  of 
tents  and  tent  cloth,  after  having  lain  a  whole  fum- 
mer  in  afarmer’s  barn,  and  unknown  to  the  officer  of 
the  department, was  lately  difcovered, and  brought  to 
camp  by  a  fpecial  order  from  the  General. — From 
thefe  inftances,  we  prefume  there  may  be  many 
other  ftores  yet  unknown  and  uncolle(fted,  which 
fequire  immediate  care  and  attention. 

jt 

When, 
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When,  in  compliance  with  the  expedlations  of 
Congrefs,  and  the  wilhes  of  the  country,  the  army 
was  thrown  into  huts,  inftead  of  retiring  to  more 
diftant  and  convenient  quarters,  the  troops  juftly 
cxpeded  every  comfort  which  the  furrounding 
country  could  afford.  Among  thefe,  a  providential 
care  in  the  arlicle  of  firaw^  would  probably  have 
faved  the  lives  of  many  of  your  brave  foldiers,  ' 
who  have  now  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.  Un- 
provided  with  this^  or  materials  to  raife  thera  from 
the  cold  and  wet  earthy  ftcknefs  and  mortality  have 
fpread  through  their  quarters  in  an  aftontfJoing  degree^ 
Notwithfianding  the  diligence  of  the  phyficians  and 
furgeonsy  of  whom  we  hear  no  complainty  the  Jick 
and  dead  lift  has  increafed  otic-third  in  the  lafi  week^s 
returns y  which  was  one- third  greater  than  the  week 
preceding ;  andy  from  the  prefent  inclement  weather^ 
will  probably  increafe  in  a  much  greater  proportion.-^ 
Nothingy  Siry  can  equal  their  fufferingSy  except  the 
patience  and  fortitude  with  which  the  faithful  part  , 
cf  the  army  endure  them,  ^hofe  of  a  different  cha^^ 
ya^er  defcrt  in  confiderahle  numbers, 

'  We  mu  ft  alfo  obferve,  that  a  number  of  the 
troops  have  now  fome  time  been  prepared  for 
inoculation*,  but  the  operation  mufi:  be  delayed,  for 
want  of  this  and  other  neceflaries  within  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  this  department.  We  need  not  point 
out  the  fatal  confequences  of  this  delay  in  forming 

a  new  arpiyy  or  the  prefervation  of  this, - Almoft 

ever;^ 
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caery  day  furnifhes  inftances  of  the  fmall  pox  in 
the  natural  way.  Hitherto  fuch  vigilance  and  care 
has  been  ufed,  that  the  contagion  has  not  fpread ; 
but  furely  it  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us,  if  pofli- 
ble,  to  annihilate  the  danger. 

We  need  not  point  out  the  effeifl  this  circum- 
ftance  will  have  upon  the  new  draughted  troops, 
if  not  carefully  guarded;  they  are  too  obvious  to 
need  enumeration.  In  conference  with  the  Forage- 
mafter  on  this  fubjedl  (which,  though  in  appear¬ 
ance  trivial,  is  really  important),  he  acquainted 
us,  that,  though  out  of  his  line,  he  would  have 
procured  it,  if  waggons  could  have  been  furnijhed  him 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  want  of  horfes  and  waggons  for  the  ordinary 
as  well  as  extraordinary  occafions  of  the  army,  prefTes 
upon  us,  ifpoITible,  with  equal  force  ;  almoft  every 
fpecies  of  camp  tranfportation  is  now  performed 
by  men,  who,  without  a  murmur,  patiently  yoke  them- 
felves  to  little  carriages  of  their  own  making,  or  load 
their  wood  and  provijions  on  their  backs  — Should  the 
enemy,  encouraged  by  the  growing  weaknefs  of  your 
troops,  be  led  to  make  a  fuccefsful  impreffion  upon  your 
camp,  your' artillery  would  now  undoubtedly  fall  into 
their  hands,  for  want  of  horfes  to  remove  it, — But 
thefe  are  fmaller  and  .tolerable  evils,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  imminent  danger  of  your  troops, 
perifhmg  with  famine,  or  difperjing  in  fearch  of  food. 
The  CommifiTaries,  in  addition  to  their  fuppliesot 

U  live 
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Hve  cattle,  which  are  precarious,  have  found  a 
quantity  of  pork  in  New  Jerfcy,  of  which,  by  a 
failure  of  waggons,  not  one  barrel  has  reached  the 
camp. 

The  orders  were  given  for  that  purpofe  as  early 
as  the  ^th  of  January, — In  yefterday’s  conference 
^with  the  General,  he  informed  us,  that  fome  Bri¬ 
gades  had  been  four  days  without  meat ;  and  that  even 
the  common  foldiers  had  been  at  his  quarters  to  make 
known  their  wants. — At  prefent,  Sir,  there  is  not 
one  gentleman  of  any  rank  in  this  department, 
though  the  duties  of  the  office  require  a  conftant  and 
unremitted  attention.  In  whatev  er  view,  therefore, 
the  objedt  prefents  itfelf,  we  truft  you  will  difcern, 
that  the  moft  effiential  interefts  are  conneded  with 
k.  The  feafon  of  preparation  for  next  campaign,  is 
paffing  fwiftly  away.'  Be  affiired.  Sir,  that  its 
operations  will  be  ineffedual,  either  for  offence  or 
protehiion^  if  an  arrangement  is  not  immediately 
made,  and  the  mofi  vigorous  exertions  ufed  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  necefiary  fupplies. — Permit  us  to  fay,  that  / 
a  moments  time  fhould  not  be  loft  in  placing  a  man  of 
approved  abilities  and  extenfive  capacity  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  will  reftore  it  to  fome 
degree  of  regularity  and  order ;  whofe  provident 
care  will  immediately  relieve  the  prefent  wants  of 
the  army,  and  extend  itfelf  to  thofe  which  mud  be 
fatished,  before  we  can  exped  vigour,  enterprife,  or 
fuccefs. — Whea  your  Committee  refled  upon  the 
S  increafed 
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^ncreafed  difficulties  of  procuring  waggons,  horfes, 
tents  and  the  numerous  train  of  articles  dependent 
on  this  office,  without  which  your  army  cannot  even 
move  \  they  feel  the  greatell  anxiety,  left  the  utmoft 
Jkill^  diligence^  and  addrefs^  will  'prove  ineffectual  to 
Satisfy  the  growing  demand.  All  other  confiderations 
vanifh  before  this  objecft ;  and  we  moft  earneftly 
wiffi,  Congrefs  may  be  impreffed  in  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  with  its  neceffity  and  importance^ 

A  report  has  reached  us,  that  Col.  Lutterlogh 
is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Quarter-mafter  Ge¬ 
neral  ;  vve  have  therefore  been  led  to  make  fome 
inquiry  into  his  chara6ler  and  conduct. — We 
fhould  be  far  from  doing  injuftice  to  his  abilities 
and  experience  in  afubordinate  line-,  bur,  exclufive 
of  the  danger  of  entrufting  fo  confidential  an  office  . 
to  a  ftranger,  whofe  attachment  to  this  country 
muft  be  light  and  tranfient,  and  whofe  intereft  may 
befo  eafily  difiinguiftied  from  ours,  we  cannot  find 
that  he  poftefles  talents  or  a^flivity  equal  to  this 
important  office.  — We  find,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
campaign,  neceffary  tools  and  ftores  have  often 
been  wanting  ;  important  and  fealonable  move¬ 
ments  of  the  army  delayed  ;  in  fome  inftances, 
wholly  fruftrated ;  and  favourable  opportunities 
loft,  through  the  deficiencies  of  this  department. — ■ 
The  rapid  marches  of  our  army,  and  unforefeen 
qifafters  which  attended  it  during  the  fummer  fealon, 

.U  2  partly 
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partly  claim  fome  allowances  ;  but  that  diforder 
and  confufion  prevail  through  the  department, 
which  requires  fome  able  hand  to  reform  and  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  certain  and  melancholy  truth. 

Unacquainted  with  the  refolution  of  Congrefs 
with  refped;  to  General  Schuyler,  we  have  hefitated 
what  further  to  propofe.  Time  is  fo  extremely  pre¬ 
carious,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  lofe  a  finglc  un- 
neceffary  moment ;  and  have  therefore  been  in- 
^  duced  to  extend  our  views  to  the difapprobationof 
this  gentleman,  and  make  fome  provifion  for  that 
event.  A  charader  has^prefented  itfelf,  which,  in  a 
great  degree,  meets  our  approbation,  judgment, 
and  wilhes. — We  have  opened  the  fubjed  to  him, 
and  it  is  now  under  his  confideration.  When  we  are 
at  liberty,  we  fliall  introduce  him  to  your  notice; 
but  delicacy  forbids  our  doing  it,  until  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  on  the  fubjed,  and  given  his  confenc 
to  the  nomination. — Another  gentleman  of  exten- 
five  connexions,  great  adivity,  and  comprehen- 
five  genius,  but  intirely  in  civil  life,  has  alfo  been 
propolcd.  As  he  is  at  a  diftance,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  confult  him  ;  and  are  reftrained,  by  fimilar 
motives  of  delicacy,  from,  making  his  charade^ 
and  name  a  fubjed  of  difcuflion,  without  his  con- 
fent. 

By  the  time  we  are  favoured  with  the  determin¬ 
ation  refpeding  General  Schuyler,  and  he  fhould 

'  .  not 
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not  be  approved,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  announce 
both  thefe  gentlemen  for  your  confideration# 

yVc  are,  with  the  greateft  regard  and  refpedl:, 

SIR, 

Your  moft  obedient,  and 

very  humble  fervants,' 

(The  Committee.) 
Signed  Fra.  Dana. 

To  the  Prudent  of  Congrefs, 


FINIS. 
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.  Lately  puhlijhed^ 

By  G.  Wilkie,  No.  71,  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard, 
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